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‘O’ LEVEL TESTS IN 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND IDIOM 


Joun D. STEPHENSON 


The student who works carefully through the exercises in this strict] 


practical book of tests should have no difficulty in answering the questions 


on English usage set for Candidates taking the ‘O’ level and similar 
examinations. In most chapters the pupil is given exercises that will add 
to his command of vocabulary and idiomatic expression. 3s. Od 


ENGLISH IN THE MODERN SCHOOL 
A. E. Smit 
A book expressly intended for the practising teacher faced day by day with 


the problem of teaching boys and girls to think, to talk, to read and to write, 
and to find pleasure and inspiration in the literature of their land. 7s. 6d. 
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Four new titles in 


THE HERITAGE OF LITERATURE 
SERIES 


MARTIN HYDE by John Masefield 
A concise edition abridged by S. H. Burton. An exciting story of a boy’s 
adventures in the Monmouth rising. 

COLUMBUS SAILS by C. Walter Hodges 
A thrilling tale of the voyage of Columbus in the unexplored Western Seas, 
and of his search for gold. 


SEVEN ONE-ACT PLAYS edited by A. J. Merson 


A new selection of one-act plays by A. A. Milne, Herman Ould, Ronald 
Gow, Harcourt-Williams, and others 


ADVENTURES AND ESCAPES edited by E. W. Parker 
Real adventure stories which will grip the attention of boys and girls. 
3s. 6d. each 
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THE WALTERS ENGLISH COURSE 


By D. W. WALTERS, B.A. 


Here in six brilliantly written books, packed with practical exercises, test papers, etc., the author has 
covered the whole groundwork of English from the Primary School up to Matriculation. Every teacher 
should possess a complete set of these books. Every school should be using one or more of the volumes, 
Ages 8-10 Preliminary English 2 
After Primary English was such a success, teachers asked for a book simpler still, for use in Primary 
Schools, and with ‘‘slower” Secondary pupils. Mr. Walters has produced such a book. As a veritable 
treasure for use in Primary and Lower Secondary schools we can recommend it with full confidence, 
Fully illustrated. 


Ages 10-12 Primary English 2/9 
Specially written in response to many requests from teachers for a book still more simple than 
Lower English. This book is one of the best sellers in our catalogue. New impression of 50,000 
copies just ready. 

Ages 12-14 Lower English Course 2/9 
This book covers all the English requirements of the best modern Secondary School. 


Ages 13-15 Intermediate English Course 2/9 
Completing the English Course to Certificate Standard. 

For Secondary and 

Grammar School Students Matriculation English 2/9 
This volume, the fifth of the series, is filled with practical examples and with fully-developed exercises. 
A Sixth-Form 

Tool-box of English Advanced English 2/9 
This, the final volume of this Course, rounds off the work of the Matriculation student. 


and also—— 





Ages 11-14 Approach to Understanding 2/9 
In this valuable book Mr. Walters has given practical training by extract, picture and exercise, in 
comprehension in reading. This is the author’s most significant and vital book. 


Ages 10-13 Approach to Thinking 2/9 
This is the promised book one step simpler than the author’s Approach to Understanding. 
Ages 7-9 Approach to Words 2/9 


A still easier book in Walters’ Approach series. Will be available in August. 
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By JOHN R. CROSSLAND 


Illustrated The Laurel and Gold Anthology 2/9 
Over 480,000 copies sold. 168 poems by 80 poets. 
Note. An entirely new edition, in “Fontana” type, and with illustrations by G. Cameron Foley. 


The Laurel and Gold Modern Anthology 2 
A a of modern poetry carefully selected for Secondary pupils. A book to be studied and 
enjoyed. 


43 poems The Book of Narrative Poetry 2/9 
Contains a superb collection of ‘Tales in Verse.”” Twice set for Cambridge Certificate. 
44 poems The Book of Ballads 2/9 


Ballad poetry is here shown at its best. 
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by 
A. A. EVANS 


Deputy Director, Leeds University Institute of Education 


Art thou lunatics? hast thou 
no understanding for thy cases, 
and the numbers of the genders? 
Sir Hugh Evans in The Merry Wives of Windsor. 


For MANY years teachers of English have received complaints about the 
low standard of English attained by their pupils. Their History, Geography 
ud Science colleagues grumble at the atrocious English in which their essays 
ae written and their experiments are recorded, forgetting the platitude that 
‘very teacher is a teacher of English’. The Languages teachers complain that 
they have perforce to be teachers of English, and to instruct their classes in 
the principles and definitions of grammar neglected by the English teacher, 

before they can get on with their proper w ork. The complaints are con- 
inued by employ ers against the school leaver, and by University teachers 
against the sixth formers who come up to them. A return to the teaching 
of English grammar is strongly advocated on all sides, and in recent corres- 
pondence in The Times Educational Supplement! well-known teachers of 
English publicly announced that they had decided to mend their ways in the 
hope that their pupils would learn to write as correctly as did pupils twenty 
and thirty years ago (the quality of whose English is obscured by the mellow 
patina of antiquity). 

But the controversy of grammar-teaching is confused by ignorance, 
prejudice and contradictory opinions, and there are at least five pieces of 
evidence from the past which show that the nature of the controversy has 
not changed very much in the last forty years: 

i. The Report of the Joint Committee on Grammatical Terminology, 

1911. The movement to set up this Committee started in 1908. 


1January 23rd—February 2nd, 1953. 
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The Remarks on the Report by J. C. Nesfield and the comments oy 
them by Professor W. W. Skeat (1912) in the 1914 edition of Ne 
field’s English Grammar Past and Present. 
English Grammar and Grammars by Dr. R. B. McKerrow in Essays ani 
Studies, vol. viii. English Association. 

iv. The Teaching of English in England. Board of Education, 1921. 

v. The Problem of Grammar: Pamphlet No. 56. English Association, th: 
Report of a conference held in 1922. 

This last report is disturbingly up-to-date, and if a conference were held 
this year, we should hear pretty much the same arguments as were mad 
then, for we are no less confused about aims, method and content in the 
teaching of grammar. 

First, there is inconsistency of practice. Those of us who were at school 
in the twenties received a fairly thorough training in grammar. My text- 
book was the Nesfield mentioned above, which was reprinted fifteen time 
between 1900 and 1920, and his Outline of Grammar and Uses of the Parts of 
Speech were no less popular. I myself had to use the latter in my first three 
years of teaching (1928-1931). There was then a reaction, and again another 
swing of the pendulum. Today there is no consistent practice. Most gram- 
mar schools teach grammar, but the amount and the thoroughness depend 
largely on the personal conviction of the teachers as to its value. In th 
secondary modern schools the position of grammar is chaotic, but most of 
the newer text-books on English which are being published for these school 
omit grammar. 

Secondly, even when there is agreement that grammar should be taught, 
there is uncertainty as to where it should be taught. Many grammar-school 
teachers insist that the rudiments should be taught in the junior schools. hn 
some junior schools there is no grammar-teaching: in most a little: and] 
have been in a junior school where the 10+ A stream is taken through 
clause analysis. Some teachers think that the groundwork should be covered 
in the first two years at the grammar school: others that it should be spread 
over the first four years. As there are no compulsory grammar questions it 
the G.C.E. English paper, and there are plenty of alternative questions, we 
can assume that where grammar-teaching is retained it is either because of 
inertia or because of a conviction of its educational value. 

Thirdly, there are conflicting opinions, even among teachers of English, 
as to the value of grammar. It is maintained that training in grammar i 
helpful to colleagues teaching other languages: that it affords a sound disc 
pline in logical thinking: that a sound knowledge of grammatical rules i 
essential, or at the least extremely helpful, in training pupils to speak and 
write correctly. Others deny that there is any real link between knowledge 
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of grammar and correct speech and writing, and that this has been clearly 
enough shown by the many pupils who have been ‘good at grammar’ and 
inept and inaccurate in writing, and by the considerable number of people 
who had no grammar-teaching at school and yet speak and write well. 
Inany case, one of the best teachers of a correct use of language is the social 
ind cultural background, and that is finding it difficult enough to maintain 
professional status. These conflicting opinions among teachers are illustrated 
by the text-books they choose for their classes. Some schools will select 
what is primarily and exclusively a text-book of grammar: others a book 
which is a conglomeration of vocabulary and style with an appendix sum- 
mary of grammar. But that is insufficient evidence either way of the relation 
between knowledge of grammar and correctness in language, and research 
to that end would be an arduous and very lengthy project. 


Fourthly, our discussion on the above points is considerably invalidated 
by the knowledge and conception of grammar of the teachers. Few of us 
camine at all critically the principles and concepts of the grammar we 
ach! and modern English grammar is a fairly recent innovation in 
University schools of English.2 Most teachers of English, and especially 
the many who teach it as a subsidiary to their main subject, get the know- 
ledge of the grammar they teach from what they remember of their own 
schooldays and from the text-books they have to use with their classes. One 
must sadly suspect that many of the grammar text-books which have been 
compiled in the last thirty years have had the same sources, judging from 
the repetition of methods and definitions. It would not be difficult to trace 
many of these back to pre-Nesfieldian days (and even Nesfield had the 
integrity to protest violently against the imposition by a Committee? com- 
posed chiefly of experts in foreign and dead languages of grammatical terms 
foreign to English) when the living growth of English usage was pruned 
ad trained to a grammatical system based on Latin grammar, in order to 
give English grammar similar disciplinary value to that of Latin. Indeed, I 
purchased at a publishers’ exhibition at the 1951 Conference of Educational 
Asociations a text-book which I was assured sold very well, in which the 


'It is rare to hear a lesson in grammar in which the teacher does not make statements 
ibout the structure of the language which are, to say the least of it, open to question. 
Whence comes this lack of interest and this inaccuracy:—The Teaching of English in 
Eyland, p. 282. Board of Education, 1921. 


It is interesting to note that a school text-book is presented for study in some 
University Departments—Grattan and Gurrey’s Our Living Language. 


Joint Committee on Grammatical Terminology. 
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verb to love was given in all its one hundred and sixty conjugations, finishiny 
rather plaintively with the Third Person Plural Future Perfect Subjunctiy, 
Passive, If they should have been loved. 

There is little space to examine the complete formal tradition of gram. 
matical principles and concepts which are so baffling or seemingly useless t 
so many pupils, but we can perhaps exemplify with a few: 

(a) CAsE. Case is the inflexion of the noun or pronoun which shows th 
syntactical relationship of the noun or pronoun with the other words in th 
phrase or sentence of which it forms a part. It is a valid concept in th 
grammar of highly inflected languages such as Old English and Latin. By 
in Modern English, accidence has declined to insignificance: adjectives do 
not have to ‘agree’ with nouns inflexionally, and the syntax of the English 
sentence-structure is based, not on accidence, but on the law of proximity 
combined with context-recognition. All we need say to the syntax of: 
noun is that it is Subject, Object, Indirect Object or Possessive. Nesfield 
himself speaks of Nominative, Possessive and Objective Cases, which is 
simple and sensible enough in the light of his definition of Case as ‘The 
relation in which a noun stands to some other word, or the change of form 
(if any) by which this relation is indicated’.! In the 1912 edition of his book 
he protests violently against the introduction of the terms Vocative, Accus- 
tive, Genitive and Dative recommended by the Joint Committee on Gran- 
matical Terminology. But these terms entered our text-books and are still 
in them. One text-book actually says that these terms are retained for the 
sake of convenience, and only one, as far as I know, explains how English 
lost its case-inflexion and simplifies the matter to Subjective Case, Objectiv 
Case and Possessive Case. 

(b) GENDER. Gender is an inflexional characteristic of the nouns in it- 
flected languages. We find it, for example, in Latin and Old English, and 
in those modern languages in which the qualification of a noun by a 
adjective is shown by the accidence, i.e., the adjective is inflected according 
to the gender of the noun-form. English lost its grammatical gender with 
the loss of its inflexions, but it was re-imposed in grammar (though not it 
the more important usage) not as a noun-distinction, which was now in- 
possible, but by an association with the sex-distinction of the persons and 
animals named by nouns, ‘neuter’ being used as a gender-distinction for the 
inanimate objects named by nouns. To describe the noun cock as masculine 
gender and hen as feminine because the animals named are male and female 
respectively is bad grammar. It is significant that most exercises on gender 
in text-books are on sexual counterparts, e.g., landlord, landlady: buck, doe 


1]. C. Nesfield: English Grammar Past and Present, Macmillan, 1898. 
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ob, pen. Such exercises would be irrelevant in Latin and French as exercises 
in Gender, and the teaching of ‘Gender’ in English can only hinder and not 
help the teachers of other languages. Grattan and Gurrey are sensible in 
their treatment of gender; they explain the absence of grammatical gender 
in Modern English, discuss “Natural Gender’ and speak of “words denoting 
men and words denoting women’ (to which they might have added ‘male’ 
and ‘female’ in the rest of the animal world). 

(c) PREPOSITION. The Preposition is a difficult concept to teach, as 
young pupils find it difficult to distinguish from the Adverb (e.g., Put on 
your cap and He stuck a badge on his cap), and, when the text-book states that 
‘it connects the noun or pronoun with the rest of the sentence’, from the 
Conjunction. The almost universal definition of the Preposition is ‘a word 
which precedes a noun or pronoun and governs it in the Accusative Case’. 
The Preposition does not always, of course, precede the noun (e.g., “That’s 
a question I shall look into’) and to speak of one word governing another 
word, whether in a non-existent case or not, savours of a mumbo-jumbo 
which can only mystify pupils and can even hinder their training in fluent 
and accurate English if they are led by the teacher to believe that the learning 
of such ‘grammar’ is a pre-condition of the correct use of English. Nor are 
they helped by the teacher’s joke (which I first heard in 1917) that “A 
preposition is the wrong word to end a sentence with.’ 

The differing definitions of the Gerund (and indeed the direct contra- 
dictions of definition of Gerund and Verbal Noun which have appeared in 
text-books), the confusion of Possessive Adjective and Possessive Pronoun 
and the ‘definition’ of the Adjective as ‘limiting’ or ‘describing’ the Noun 
ae three further examples of the inconsistencies and slovenly reasoning 
which are perpetuated by force of tradition in our grammar text-books. 
Where we have been successful in training pupils to write correct English 
ithas been, among other methods such as reading, through a more oppor- 
tune (and even ad hoc) instruction in English usage than through a planned 
syllabus of a grammar which is obsolete, unrealistic and so fallacious in its 
abstractions. Grammar can be a fascinating study for middle and upper 
school pupils of a high verbal intelligence, but to the others it is puzzling 
and largely irrelevant: if they cannot perceive the inconsistencies and in- 
accuracies, it is only because they are not mature enough to grapple with 
the abstractions. Many books are used which combine grammar, usage, 
vocabulary, style, proverbs, etc., but the text-book devoted entirely to 
grammar is still extensively used. It is started at too young a level before 
the child can grapple with abstract concepts, the niceties and fine distinctions, 
and before he has acquired sufficient practice and fluency in written language, 
a sufficient skill in shaping phrase and sentence and an adequate knowledge 
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of words. Intelligent pupils can repeat definitions of parts of speech, recog. 
nise them in sentences and fill up gaps with the correct words, but the fact 
that so many pupils can do this and yet write ungrammatically shows tha 
there is no real connection at this stage between correct writing and tha 
superficial knowledge of grammar which they have acquired. The study of 
grammar based on the eight parts of speech is analytical, but one must haye 
the material and extensive familiarity with the material before one cap 
subject it to an analytical process. 

In any case, we might well examine more critically than we have done 
this basic conception of the division of words into eight categories. With 
a highly inflected language such as Latin it would seem to be a fair enough 
rationalisation. The word mensam is a noun in the accusative case, the word 
amo is a verb (First Person, Singular, Present, Indicative, Active) and both 
are capable of definition and particularisation outside their use in sentences. 
It would not be possible to use a verb as a noun or a noun as a verb in Latin 
or in any language with the same freedom as in English. Since the sixteenth 
century, however, English has increasingly broken away from a formal 
grammar which would assign one particular grammatical function to each 
word. Shakespeare was particularly bold in extending these functions. The 
well-known to out-Herod Herod and But me no buts and uncle me no uncles are 
not exceptional, only conspicuous examples. Today there are no restric- 
tions: for example, the word table has three functions (a table, to table a 
motion, table-cloth) and the word round five (a round of golf, a round table, to 
round the corner, he came round, round the corner). We have also extended the 
functions of words beyond the eight parts of speech, and have no pigeon-hole 
into which they can be squeezed without considerable strain. For example, 
in the sentence There was a boy . . . it is extremely difficult to assign the word 
there, for it does not fit in to the conventional definition of adverb: is it an 
impersonal pronoun? We can trace the development of the construction 
That wants looking into, but the word into is neither adverb nor preposition! 
The assigning of words to the eight parts of speech has driven us to use such 
subterfuges as ‘a noun used as a verb’, ‘a verb used as a noun’, ‘a noun used 
as an adjective’; it has given us the misconception of ‘the compound noun’ 
in describing such constructions as clothes horse, boathouse and hairbrush.? It 


1See Grattan and Gurrey: Our Living Language, chap. xiii for an illuminating dis- 
cussion on the Verbal Particle. 


2For a discussion on this point see Professor Allen Mawer: The Problem of Grammar 
in the Light of Modern Linguistic Thought: The Problem of Grammar, English Association 
Pamphlet No. 56. 
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has given us such extraordinary definitions as “Adverbial Accusative’ for the 
word ankle in the sentence The mud was ankle-deep.! 

There is no easy solution to this problem, for, after all, most words will 
ft according to their functions into these eight parts of speech, and the 
recognition of additional functions (e.g., possibly, the particle) leaves the 
main problem unsolved. But we could as a beginning reject the assumptions 
that every word, in isolation, conforms to a particular grammatical term 
and that if it is used in any way other than that by which it normally con- 
forms to such a term, then it retains its original function as well as the 
function defined by a different grammatical term. For, at present, if we say 
that the word table in to table a motion is a noun used as a verb, or that morning 
in morning dew is a noun used as an adjective, we are confusing definition 
with function. The well-known Churchillian marginalium This is something 
up with which I will not put shows how modern English usage has developed 
beyond the formal rules of grammar. Such a construction conforms with 
the strictest grammatical rules but it is not correct English. Here up is not 
an adverb and with is not a preposition: the verb is put up with. We must 
start on the true basis of function, that the part of speech to which a word 
can be assigned depends entirely on the work which it is doing in a particular 
sentence, whether in meaning or in syntax. 

(To be concluded next quarter) 


1S. C. Glassey: The Groundwork of Grammar, Part II, Oxford, 1937. 
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by 
M. J. S. WALKER 


Senior English Mistress, Beverley High School 


I sPENT a year teaching in a Senior High School of about 2,000 pupil 
(boys and girls, aged 14—18). The city (Fall River, Mass.), and therefore 
the school, had a population of very mixed origins. Portuguese predom- 
inated, with a liberal admixture of French, German, Italian, Greek, etc. The 
language difficulty, therefore, was considerable, as many pupils heard a 
foreign language at home, or a hybrid composed of English words and 
foreign idioms. I imagine it was for this reason that so much stress was laid 
on the teaching of grammar and correct expression. Classes training for 
clerical work used text-books dealing mainly with commercial English, the 
writing of business letters, etc. Much time was given to the learning of rules 
for punctuation, grammar, etc., followed by exercises in their use. 

Less literature was studied during the year than in an English Grammar 
School. The number of books varied a little, but it worked out at about 
one per term (there were four ten-week terms in the school year); only one 
work at a time was dealt with—not two or three concurrently as with ws. 
At the completion of each book a test was set by the teacher in the lesson 
period, and marks were allotted for this as well as for work done in clas 


and for homework. The favourite author seemed to be Scott; The Lady of 


the Lake was a common choice. In the third year emphasis was laid on 
writers of the “New England Renaissance’. Some Shakespeare was studied, 
but I found that the language was practically incomprehensible to the aver- 
age class. I tried some acting, but from their reactions got the impression 
that they were unaccustomed to anything so informal as they were awkward 
and very self-conscious. They responded best to work which involved 
learning and reproduction, and seemed to expect to be given dictated notes. 
In dealing with a play or novel the method was to give (a) biography and 
background of author, (b) other works by him, (c) analysis of plot and 
character. When given free composition or anything involving imagination 
or originality of treatment most pupils seemed to be at a loss. A request for 
‘research’ on something referred to in a class book would produce a para 
graph copied word for word from an encyclopaedia or other reference book. 
Io 
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Emphasis seemed to be laid on facts rather then interpretations, and tests 
with single word answers were popular because they could be marked by 
points. Pupils often asked me why I hadn’t given them full marks for a 
composition in which no spelling or grammar mistake appeared. The cri- 
terion of correctness seemed to them to be the only valid one. 

As part of the English teaching the pupils had lessons in the use of the 
library (during their second year—i.e. at about 15), in public speaking in 
the third, and in debate in the fourth. Drama was taken as a special course, 
which was optional, rather than being incorporated into the English lessons. 
The general attitude to English was not encouraging. I was told, and my 
experience seemed to confirm it, that it was one of the least popular subjects 
inthe curriculum. Work seemed to be done rarely for its own interest, but 
only because of the mark which it would earn. I once gave a written 
exercise in class and was asked by a boy if it had to be given in. When I 
aid no, he replied ‘Then what have we done it for?’ The school paper, 
which was edited and printed by the pupils, seemed to give evidence of the 
lack of any general literary or cultural interest. It was well produced and 
set out, but dealt almost entirely with personalities—innocuous, but for the 
most part trivial. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Everyone has seen the small boys in advertisements who catch crooks and 
then eat some food or other that they are advertising. I always read their 
adventures, and the more I read them the more I hate these boys, particularly 
one little chap named Tommy Chester. This yellow-haired brat goes about 
with two other silly idiots, and between them they manage to catch thugs, 
rescue children from under "buses, save people from drowning, and do other 
noble deeds. Then at the end of every adventure someone pats Tommy on 
the back and says, “You did a great job, my boy. What would you like for 
a reward?) And Tommy Chester answers, ‘I want Chester’s Choc Ices, 
because they keep me fit and strong.’ Somehow they always have enough 
money to buy about ten ice creams a day. Pity they aren’t sick. If I ever 
met such a boy in real life I'd give him a punch on the nose. 

A schoolboy of 13. 
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CGD 
III.—HENRY IV, PART ONE 


by 
FRANK CHAPMAN 


Senior English Master at Oswestry High School for Boys 


Ar Least four of the histories—‘Richard II’, the two parts of “Henry IV’ 
and ‘Henry V’—are prescribed regularly in G.C.E. syllabuses; indeed these 
four plays represent a fairly substantial proportion of the limited number of 
Shakespeare's plays set at Ordinary level. Yet there still seems a genera 
feeling that the histories are dull, and this feeling is not confined to teacher 
and pupils: witness the frequent complaint of dramatic critics, when faced 
with a revival of one of these plays, of the difficulty of sorting out all thos 
dreary noblemen. 

There is no space to state explicitly why I consider ‘Henry IV, Part I’ by 
far the most satisfactory of these plays, even for examination purposes, but 
my reasons are implicit in what follows. To most people the answer wil 
appear obvious—Falstaff. That is certainly one important reason, but to 
regard the play as merely a framework for the Falstaff scenes, and the res 
as an unavoidable and tedious piece of versified history is a totally wrong 
approach. This is probably the place to acknowledge my indebtedness— 
which will, I fear, be only too obvious—to Professor L. C. Knights’ ‘Notes 
on Comedy’.! 

‘Henry IV, Part I’ is a play well within the comprehension of a G.CE 
candidate of normal intelligence, and, at the same time, provides an excellent 
illustration of some of the qualities that constitute Shakespeare’s greatnes. 
There need be no feeling of wasted time in studying the play for examin: 
tion purposes, or of dealing with something essentially above the heads of 
the class. The play does, of course, involve a delicate balance of responses 
on the part of the reader, for full appreciation, but it is not difficult to indi- 
cate the nature of these responses. 


4Reprinted in ‘Explorations’. 
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To say that Falstaff acts as a deflating commentary on the ‘serious’ action 
is, by now, a commonplace: but to imagine that, because of this he should 
be regarded as a sympathetic character, and his standards—or rather lack of 
them—accepted, can only lead to a misinterpretation of the play. Irony is, 
of course, present throughout; and one of its chief manifestations is that, in 
Falstaff, we have the defects of several of the other characters combined in 
one personage—the boastfulness and egoism of Hotspur, the callousness of 
Prince Hal, the cunning and extreme prudence of the King. 

Consider, for instance, the battle scenes. Falstaff, when in danger from 
Douglas, shams dead to save his life: yet the King has also protected himself 
by dressing several of his followers in his coats. Douglas has already slain 
two of these, and, after the death of Blunt, has announced, with comic 
indignation, 


‘Tl murder all his wardrobe, piece by piece, 
Until I meet the king.’ 


When he does meet him, and appears to have him at his mercy, he is inter- 
rupted by the Prince, a more formidable opponent, and runs away to save 
himself. All this takes place before Falstaff’s mock-death, which, as a result, 
acts as a clinching comment on the much-vaunted valour of both sides. 

The famous ‘honour’ speech again is a mockery not of the concept of 
honour as such, but of the concept of honour held by both Hotspur and 
the Prince: an essentially egoistic idea, in which honour is something tangible, 
to be amassed like gold. The Prince says (III, ii): 


Percy is but my factor, good my lord, 

To engross up glorious deeds on my behalf; 
And I will call him to so strict account 
That he shall render every glory up... . 


The selfishness of this conception of war and the pursuit of honour as a 
glorious game, is also emphasised by Falstaff’s attitude to his ragged regiment 
—'they’ll fill a pit as well as better-—which reminds us that it is the common 
soldiers who bear the brunt of the battle, but is quite as callous as—though 
no more callous than—the leaders’ lofty unawareness of the existence of such 
people. At the same time, Falstaff’s own contempt for his men—‘T'll not 
march through Coventry with them, that’s flat’—is ironic, when we reflect 
on the lack of redeeming qualities in Falstaff himself. 

The conspiracy of the nobles is paralleled and parodied by the Gadshill 
plot, the implication being that Hotspur and his associates are little more 
than a set of titled thieves. The most significant figure among the conspira- 
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tors is Worcester, the organiser of the plot, who, in his cold-blooded 
scheming, is the counterpart of King Henry, both being examples of the 
‘politician’, in the Elizabethan sense of the word. Worcester works on the 
impetuous and fiery-tempered Hotspur, and the clash of the two tempera- 
ments provides the comedy of act I, scene iii, where Hotspur’s enthusiasm 
continually holds up Worcester’s endeavours to unfold the plot, and of 
act III, scene i, where the argument between Glendower and Hotspur places 
both in a satiric light, the former as a conceited, superstitious bore, and the 
latter as an ill-mannered, loutish cub, the absurdity culminating in the 
squabble over the division of territory, before a blow has been struck in the 
campaign. Worcester’s rebuke to Hotspur, here: 


‘In faith, my lord, you are too wilful-blame . . .’ 


and Hotspur’s sulky reply can, I think, be taken as the decisive comment, 
Although the heroic elements in Hotspur’s nature must be taken into account, 
it seems to me impossible to accept him, as so many critics have done, asa 
simple, heroic figure. 

I have referred to the King, as being, like Worcester, a ‘politician’. Beside 
the battle-scenes there are two other scenes in which this is apparent. In 
act I, scene iii, it is the King, as much as Worcester, who forces Hotspur into 
rebellion. Even after the dismissal of Worcester from the council chamber, 
both Hotspur and Northumberland remain moderate and explanatory in 
tone. Even the loyal Blunt speaks in favour of Hotspur, and it takes the 
King’s accusation of Mortimer to enrage Hotspur, and produce an outburst 
that gives some superficial justification for the King’s own stormy exit. The 
impression left is that Henry has deliberately provoked the break, and the 
audience, however ignorant of history, could be left with little doubt of the 
failure of the plot, from Hotspur’s first naive comments on the letter in 
act II, scene iii. 

The second instance is in act III, scene ii, the interview between King and 
Prince, often regarded—in school at any rate—as one of the dullest scenes 
in the play: though, in any adequate study, its importance must be emph- 
sised. It is here that Henry, by way of warning to his son, compares him to 
Richard II, and gives a lengthy account of the ways in which he deliberately 
sought to gain popularity for himself at the expense of 


‘The skipping king, (who) ambled up and down 
With shallow jesters and rash bavin wits. . .’ 


The carefully-chosen, contemptuous words indicate that it was Richard's 
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folly, rather than any wickedness, that aroused Henry’s scorn and hatred: 
and, at the same time, the revelations of this speech fit in with the speeches 
of Hotspur and Worcester on the same subject, and give the lie to Henry’s 
public protestations of reluctance to assume kingship. Henry, too, has been 
a plotter, but a much more efficient one than the Percies, whose nostalgia 
for the Richard—‘that sweet, lovely rose’-—whom they had helped to de- 
pose, is the comic chagrin of those who have backed the wrong side and 
found out their mistake too late. 

It would, of course, be possible to give many more instances of this con- 
tinual play of irony on all characters and situations, but space forbids. I 
have said comparatively little about the Falstaff scenes, as the general ten- 
dency is to make too much of these, at the expense of the rest: the very close 
inter-relationship between them and the rest of the play is apt to be over- 
looked. To my mind, the most profitable approach to ‘Henry IV, Part I’ 
is to regard it as, perhaps, Shakespeare’s finest example of high comedy. 

The verse of the play should present little difficulty. While sharing, to 
some extent, the clear-cut, rhetorical effect of that of ‘Julius Caesar’, it is 
richer in imagery, and, in this and its essentially dramatic character, looks 
forward to the greatest plays. What I mean by this can be quite easily seen 
by acomparison with ‘Richard II’, where the verse often becomes the pur- 
suit of a conceit or image for its own sake, and, instead of being an integral 
part of the drama, often holds up or obscures the action, creating an atmos- 
phere of artificiality (for a very simple example compare the verse of the 
gardeners in “Richard II’ with the prose of the carriers in ‘Henry IV’). 

I hope that the above notes, sketchy as they are, may be of some interest 
to those dealing with the play for examination purposes. 


MANAGERIAL ENGLISH 


The unemployed hover on the fringe of society, on the one hand like a 
terrible weight dragging it down and bleeding it to death, on the other a 
constant irritant and reservoir of forces directed against the society. 

James Burnham, The Managerial Society, p. 31. 
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THE APPROACH TO ENGLISH 
IN FURTHER EDUCATION 


by 
MARGARET DIGGLE 


Senior Woman Tutor, Bilston College of Further Education 


ENGLISH CANNOT, in a College of Further Education, be regarded a 
merely one subject in the curriculum; it enters all the student’s speaking, 
writing and reading. Some might argue that it need not be a separate ‘sub- 
ject’ at all. But I do not myself believe it should be regarded as merely 
incidental to other activities. Practice in the use of language demands a 
definite place on the Time Table. Only thus can we hope to deal with the 
situation which all teachers of day-release classes find—that students who 
have been learning English all their lives come to us lacking its elementary 
skills: with inarticulate speech; poor recognition of words in reading aloud; 
muddled expression, oral and written; inadequate vocabulary; elementary 
faults in grammar, spelling and punctuation. 

I can only make suggestions, many of them tentative, as to how we can 
face this problem. But, however he may be tempted to do so, the teacher 
should not forget he is engaged in Further Education; and for the purpose 
of this article I define Further Education as that which assumes that students 
are wage-earning citizens, and leads them on to adult interests. It is true that 
many of our pupils are 15 plus, and an immature 15 plus at that. But, while 
we realise how far they may be from adulthood we should always lead them 
forward—never put them back in the schoolroom. 

Teachers are often told to study pupils’ interests, and indeed without 
interest education cannot take place at all. But interest must not be confused 
with entertainment. That is amply provided outside college by mechanical 
means. Yet conversation with students suggests that commercial entertain- 
ment seldom compels their full attention, or stimulates their imagination. 
Reference to it in class has often barren results. The main task of further 
education is to provide fresh interests, or to reveal those of which students 
are unaware. A girl who asserts herself bored by the budget may not reali 
that it is of interest to her whenever she enters a shop. 
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The first aspect of English to consider is the spoken word. Speech correc- 
tion raises social and psychological problems. The teacher should distinguish 
between slovenly diction and meaningless slang on the one hand and local 
jialect on the other. The first deserves correction, but any comments passed 
om the second should make clear that dialect is not wrong, but that all dis- 
rricts have ways of speech which may not be familiar outside their bounds. 
As Further Education colleges grow, a trained specialist in speech, able to 
uke groups, and to diagnose and treat special difficulties, should be on every 
saff. The ordinary English teacher must rely mainly on practice and good 
«ample. The sort of correction that discourages pupils from talking must 
be avoided. 

There are various artificial ways of making students talk. Of these formal 
debates and lecturettes have least value for the class as a whole. Radio 
games, in especial ‘One Minute Please’, provide an occasional pleasant 
‘teak’. Dr. Macalister Brew has done extemporary dramatic work based 
on real life situations, a method which might be fruitful with the right group 
ad the right teacher. In the informal ‘Free for all Discussion’ much depends 
upon a suitable choice of topic. The demise of the ‘Bureau of Current 
Affairs’ is much to be regretted, not only for the valuable pamphlets issued, 
but for the training in Discussion Technique which it made available to 
achers. Only a few can be profitably discussed without previous prepara- 
tion by the class, but it is not feasible, in our circumstances, to expect such 
preparation to be done at home. 

Short informal talks by the teacher, films and film strips, and wireless 
ulks are useful incentives to discussion if the teacher is skilful enough in 
wing them. Recently groups of students in my classes were asked to choose 
subjects and read round them in the library. After two half-hour periods 
thus spent the students were ready to make reports on what they had found, 
ad the reports were discussed. This method cut down the time given to 
ol work in discussion classes to one third. But it avoided ill-prepared 
debates, resulting in disregard for facts, and uninformed airing of prejudices 
uch as are among the worst dangers of democracy. Those in further educa- 
tion must beware that they do not destroy their pupils’ intuition, and power 
to learn from books and experience, by a superficial and facile verbalism. 

Mastery of written English is often not acquired at school. Schonell, in 
tis book ‘Backwardness in the Basic Subjects’, points out that poverty of 
experience is the main cause of backwardness in written compositions. 
Sudents need, not a repetition of school-work, but a clear incentive, re- 
newed confidence in themselves, and the kind of living that stimulates ideas. 
Text-book exercises are of little value unless they answer some problem of 
which the student is aware, and which he wants to solve. 
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Incentive involves purpose, and there are at least three main purposes in 
written English. There is the acquisition of social and vocational skills— 
letter-writing of several kinds, telegrams, written directions, descriptions 
and reports for practical use. If such skills have not been acquired at school 
they should be practised now. Obviously the type of work given must be 
relevant to the students’ job and home background. 

Then there is the need for self-expression in written language. It is some. 
times conveniently assumed that non-academic pupils, especially those in 
technical and manual occupations, are predominantly unimaginative in type. 
Little has been done to study the relationship between creative imagination 
and ‘intelligence’ in its educational sense. Certainly a perceptive reading of 
the written work of Day Continuation students will show imaginative 
qualities in pupils whose mastery of punctuation and grammar is slight. 
Such pupils need much care and encouragement, for in our society imagi- 
native qualities are rarely appreciated, though their repression may make 
those who possess them unhappy and unstable. Themes, within the scope 
of the students, should be set for imaginative treatment. I have found the 
most popular topics are the pseudo-scientific—e.g. “The First Landing on 
the Moon’, and those that satisfy the craving for adventure and hero-worship. 
When work of this kind is given, the teacher should give chief credit to 
imaginative qualities, but the compositions will provide many opportunities 
for pointing out confusion in ideas and language. 

Finally, language teaching is a means of developing clear, rational think- 
ing, and this is, perhaps, the core of the English Course. There has already 
been much experimental work on these lines, stimulated by such books a 
Thouless’ Straight and Crooked Thinking, R. W. Jepson’s Clear Thinking, 
F. R. Leavis and Denys Thompson’s Culture and Environment, Susan Steb- 
bing’s Thinking to Some Purpose, and by Tue Use oF ENGutsu. This work 
must be adapted for our students. It is essential that the approach be con- 
structive. The modern young person reads and writes so little that intro- 
duction to good writing is more important than being shown how to 
recognise bad. None the less, discrimination can and should be taught. My 
classes were asked to discriminate between fact and opinion, and to examine 
the reasons for accepting facts. They were told to draw conclusions from 
the facts given in simple statistics on matters of general interest. They 
distinguished between metaphorical and literal statement, (ice dissolves, 
Parliament is dissolved), and defined words in common use, by classification 
and description. Analysis was made of the main errors in argument without, 
in the general classes, having recourse to logical terms. How far these 
exercises are carried over to the students’ normal thinking I do not yet know. 
But they all created interest, and sometimes surprisingly abstruse arguments 
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ensued. Work needs to be done in relating them to oral discussions and to 
written essays. 

Observation of students, combined with a rough assessment by means of 
a reading comprehension test, suggested that the reading capacity of most 
Day Continuation pupils is not up to the standard normally catered for in 
libraries used by adults. This should be remembered in selecting class reading 
and in stocking libraries. For better students comprehension exercises are 
an encouragement to careful reading and interpretation of meaning. Useful 
material for this can be found in English for the Living, by Raymond O’ Malley 
aid Denys Thompson. For very poor students (and a small percentage do 
not know how to read) remedial groups are necessary. 

Students should be encouraged to use books for information and refer- 
ence, and for pleasure and the enhancement of living. Our college is very 
fortunate in that we have not only a growing library of our own, but the 
local public library just across the road; and its officials are very co-operative. 
Last term students had a short library course in English classes. The library 
cataloguing system was explained, and they visited the local library, spend- 
ing time both in the lending and reference sections. Then they were given 
questions to look up—an exercise they appeared to enjoy, perhaps because 
it had the elements of a ‘treasure hunt’. Later groups of students looked 
up topics and took notes on them—an activity associated with Current 
Affairs classes. 

Where there is no easy access to a library, a reference shelf could be 
stocked by one of the standard junior encyclopaedias, and by some of the 
inexpensive illustrated reference books published now by many firms for 
adolescents’ reading. But the co-operation of County and Municipal 
libraries should be obtained wherever possible, and those who administer 
them should be aware of their importance in further education. Text books 
and college libraries are left behind at 18. But the habit of consulting the 
local library may remain for life. 

Reading for pleasure is encouraged, not only in class, but by an elective 
period spent in the library by some students. They are trained to use the 
library as a place for quiet reading, and to borrow books and take them 
home. Boys, on the whole, prefer browsing in reference books, while girls 
read romantic tales about nurses and girl pilots. However, Dickens, Wilkie 
Collins, Jane Austen and Charlotte Bronte are read and approved by some. 
Good non-fictional adventure stories of the Kon-Tiki type are popular. 
There is a need for more of these with an appeal to girls-books such as 
‘Odette’ (the story of Mrs. Peter Churchill), or ‘Prelude’ (the childhood of 
Eileen Joyce). 
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by 
CYRIL POSTER 


Senior English Master, The Village College, Bottisham, Cambridge 


IN A SCHOOL with specialist teachers, the single subject project is more 
manageable than the true project, yet retains the same principal merits: it 
provides a realistic, continuous and purposive teaching medium. To a limited 
extent it, too, breaks down some of the artificial barriers between subjects; 
but, of greater importance to the English specialist, it counteracts age-old 
tendencies to subdivision within the subject, into Poetry lesson, Punctuation 
lesson, and so on. Above all, it provides both material and incentive for the 
development of the practice and standards of criticism. 

‘Fenham Village’ Project begins in the School Library. Most of our chil- 
dren have, at one time or another, looked up their own village in the 
Gazetteer. I choose one village—our pupils come from a catchment area of 
some twenty villages, varying in size from a group of six cottages to one of 
1,900 inhabitants—and compare the relevant section in the Gazetteer with 
what we know of the village. Discussion reveals that the reference book, 
although giving some previously unknown facts, contains no information 
on the life or character of the village. Could anyone from the contents of 
the reference book create a realistic picture of the village we have chosen? 
Only by the skilful interpretation of the statistical data, the utilisation of a 
personal knowledge of similar village communities, and the application of 
a creative imagination. At this stage the children are presented with a 
‘extract’ from the Gazetteer for the imaginary village of Fenham. We dis- 
cuss at some length precisely what we can deduce from four lines of abbrev- 
iated facts (and we return to this discussion many times in the next few 
weeks); the creation of the village of Fenham begins. 

There are unlimited possibilities for constructive and imaginative writing 
and drawing: first, a scale map of the Fenham area, accompanied by 4 
descriptive composition, ‘Arrival in Fenham’; then the village itself, its 
facilities, accommodation, layout, etc., with sketch map and guide book 
description. Next the village must be populated, scientifically by the study 
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of the population figures, imaginatively by a series of character sketches. 
The school, brickworks, sugar-beet factory, the surrounding countryside are 
all good topics for development; and many of our buildings—church, 
mithy, mill, manor house, inn—lend themselves to imaginative historical 
sketches. 

As each section is completed, a deserving example is selected and criticised 
by the class, and then corrected and pinned on the display panels. For weeks, 
Fenham dominates the English timetable. Characters in literature are com- 
pared with Fenham characters; letters from Fenham addresses complain 
about the state of Fenham’s dustbins; a play is put on in aid of Fenham’s 
British Legion; and we discuss, heatedly, whether we will instal gas or 
electricity in Fenham. Fenham, in fact, to which are ‘officially’ allotted the 
language periods of the English time-table—about half—soon intrudes upon 
every period. 

That this should happen requires mainly, of course, a careful selection by 
the teacher of suitable companion reading material: for, though the project 
itself is mainly a ‘composition’ project, the effect on the children’s written 
and oral work of their reading, and the effect, on their understanding, of 
their own experiments in creative work, are of great value. 

The form of the Fenham project is typical of a whole group of similar 
projects: various teacher-organised sections, progressively arranged and with 
some concentration upon a particular aspect of English studies, are linked to 
acommon theme.' There is provision for individual aptitudes and interests 
in, for example, the choice of subject for the character sketches or the his- 
torical vignettes; but, basically, all children cover the same ground. In 
contrast with this form, the next type of project, better suited to older 
children with more specialised interests, consists of a number of self-con- 
tained units which represent aspects of a common theme. 

The theme is introduced, in the School Library if possible, in a period or 
two of talk and discussion. The various possible approaches to the topic are 
discussed, those which diverge from the main theme eliminated, and, grad- 
ually, a number of groups evolve who are willing, even anxious, to tackle 
particular aspects. Some library books which bear on the subject are indi- 
cated; some lines of approach are suggested; and eight to ten groups, with 
three or four in each, are formed. 

Before any further work begins, I prepare a set of key questions for each 
group, to which the children are in no way confined, but which will act as 


* Apart from any adaptation of this project to suit the social environment of the 
children, the following few topics are well worth trying: The Organisation and 
Operation of a National Newspaper; The Stage—from inn court-yard to West End 
theatre; Popular Songs through the Ages; the Circus; the Community Centre. 
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a ‘reconnaissance map’. Here, for a project on Books, suitable for our 14 


and 15 year olds, are the questions for a typical section. 

Group 2: The Author. 

For what reasons may an author write? What sort of person wrote, what 
about, and how did he make a living, in the days before Caxton: in the 
sixteenth to eighteenth centuries? in Victorian and twentieth century Eng- 
land: 

How would you get a book published if you were an unknown author— 
a name? 

What difficulties today beset the path of the budding author: 

Each group keeps a progress diary to which I refer, and each group’s work 
is discussed in turn, sometimes with the whole class, sometimes in private. 
Each group knows what the other groups are engaged on and is encouraged 
to broadcast any information which might be of use to others. The results 
of this type of project may be presented in three ways: in booklet form; 
in illustrated essays displayed on the wall panels; or, occasionally, in diagram- 
and-note form. The children pay a good deal of valuable attention to layout, 
particularly in the two latter forms of presentation. 

In a school world in which lessons are so often neatly packaged ‘lucky 
dip’ bags of assorted knowledge, there is for both the child and the teacher 
an aesthetic satisfaction in the unity of work provided by the project. The 
problem of interest is largely solved; the carry-over from one lesscn to the 
next obviates the need to gear up the class at the beginning of each period. 
Above all, the finished work generates a sense of corporate and co-operative 
achievement impossible with traditional work schemes. 

The project method is not, in my use of it, an alternative to more formal 
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class teaching, but a valuable supplementary. The basic skills must be learnt, | 
to a degree of workaday proficiency, at least, before the project can begin. | 


The project provides comprehensive practice in these skills, and at the same 
time gives the teacher the opportunity to locate and eliminate individual 
weaknesses. 

But these merits of method are of secondary importance compared with 
the merits of principle: the project derives from a life-situation—the term, 
of course, embraces cultural and recreational situations—and approaches the 
problems that the situation invokes in a realistic manner. That is, it is not 
satisfied with the ‘one question, one answer’ attitude of mind developed by 
restrictive forms of education. It encourages the frame of mind that answers 
a question with questions, not with a ready-made answer. And though such 
an approach may at first be less immediately satisfying, it will certainly en- 
sure that education makes a more valuable and realistic impact upon life. 
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THE ENGLISH SYLLABUS 
OF A PRIMARY SCHOOL 
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by 
J. S. NICHOLSON 


Headmaster, Swain House County Primary School, Bradford 


THE SCHOOL 


Tuis 1s a school of 420 children, staffed by a headmaster and eleven 
assistant teachers. The children come from a large pre-war municipal 
housing estate, and part of a suburban residential area. About 40 per cent 
of the children enter Grammar Schools on leaving here, against an average 
for the whole of the city of 34 per cent. Coaching for the Selection Test is 
strictly forbidden both in the city and the school, and the examination there- 
fore presents no problem to the curriculum, and does not influence the work 
of the school. In six of the classes there are more than forty children, but 
the “C’ streams are kept as small as possible. Six and a half hours per week 
are given to English on the timetable, but there is no rigidity, and as much 
freedom as possible is left to the individual teacher. 


WHAT THE SYLLABUS AIMS TO DO 


A strong case could be made out for doing away with an English syllabus 
altogether, but the time is not yet. The aim in compiling this one is to 
provide a statement of policy for the experienced teachers on the staff, and 
those who have a valuable contribution, through personal skill and interests, 
to make to one or other of the facets of the English teaching in the school, 
and at the same time to provide ample concrete suggestions to help the 
teaching of the inexperienced and those whose main interests lie in other 
subjects. This is essential in a school of non-specialists. Limitation of space 
has prevented the inclusion here of most of these concrete suggestions, but 
where these omissions have been made, a reference is given to books from 
which similar suggestions can be obtained. The division into Literature, 
Grammar, Spoken English, etc., is a purely artificial convenience. There 
should be a unity in the work which will eliminate these divisions. 
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THE USE OF ENGLISH 
SPOKEN ENGLISH 


‘Any lesson requiring the use of speech should always be a lesson in spoken English, 
whatever the subject of the lesson, and the special domain of the teacher. The busines 
of the science teacher is not to teach some impalpable abstraction called science, but 
science embodied in decent speech ... the boy who slobbers out history in smears 
and messes of words, simply does not know his history, even if the facts he has 
emitted are correct. The power to transmit knowledge is part of knowledge.’ 


English for the English, p. 46 


1. Speech Training: Instruction in the more mechanical aspects of speech, 
articulation, pronunciation, intonation, phrasing. 

(a) Regular training in the necessary jaw, lip and tongue movements to 
promote facility in pronouncing the sounds. Use of sentences, poems, 
jingles, etc., chosen for their phonic value. 

(b) Inaudibility and carelessness of speech to be checked always, but with- 
out discouraging the pupil from speaking freely. 

(c) The names of any children suffering from speech defects to be reported 
immediately. These children will be referred to the Speech Therapist 
for examination and remedial teaching. 

See Speech in Schools, F. J. Griffiths (Blackie). 


2. Oral Composition 
The work in oral composition will aim to: 
(i) Develop language technique, and extend vocabulary; 
(ii) provide the experiences and information from which the children can 
express themselves in written work. 


3. Aids to expression in Oral Composition 

In the full scheme there follows a long list of suggestions and ideas. Easily 
the most fruitful source of ideas will be found to be visits by the class to 
places of interest around the school, and the longer journeys to places of 
historical and geographical interest. In the classroom conversation groups, 
the giving and taking of directions, telephoning, (using post office directories 
and toy telephones), are examples of the types of situation created to get the 
children to express themselves. For many valuable suggestions along these 
lines see: 

Duncan: The Education of the Ordinary Child (Nelson). Schonell: Back- 
wardness in the Basic Subjects (Oliver and Boyd). Cutforth: English in the 
Primary School (Blackwell). 


4. Errors in Oral Composition 
(i) Each teacher should keep a list in the syllabus book of the errors 
commonly made by the children in the class. 
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Concentrate on the correction of two or three errors each week. 

(iii) Make individual cards to give practice where class corrections are not 
considered necessary. 

less (iv) For a discussion and analysis of children’s errors in both oral and 


but written composition see Backwardness in the Basic Subjects, p. 428 f. 
ars 
has 
DRAMATIC WORK 

46 i) The dramatisation of everyday activities, stories, poems, historical and other 
m scenes. This is the main form of the dramatic training in the school. 
” Care should be taken that too much dramatisation does not generate 

into ‘impromptu slang expression on the part of a few talkative children.’ 
me (ii) Miming: The enormous influence of movement on speech makes miming 

' a most useful stimulant to oral and written composition. 

he See: M. E. Hill, The Education of Backward Children, pp. 70-81; Chis- 


man and Wiles, Mimes and Miming (Nelson) 3s. 6d. 

od | HH) The formal production of set plays suited to the age and interests of the children. 
This will be the least frequent method of training in dramatic work. 
The aim should be to use as many of the children as possible, and to keep 
teacher direction very much in the background. 


ist 


READING 
1. General Considerations 
(i) To ensure continuity of reading instruction from the Infant Depart- 
ment. 
(ii) Causes of lack of ability in reading to be investigated as far as possible, 
and the necessary remedial training given. See Backwardness in the 
ily Basic Subjects, chapters viii-x. 


2. Organisation of the Reading Programme 

(i) Class readers will not be used. All books will be ordered in small 
PS, quantities to ensure as wide a selection as possible in each class. 
(ii) Use of Schonell’s Reading Tests, and the planning of methods, and 


the the division of the class into groups on the basis of the test results. See 
= The Psychology and Teaching of Reading, F. J. Schonell (Oliver and 
, Boyd). 

Ci lo 


(iii) Maximum practice in oral reading to be given to the slower children, 
and plenty of practice in tested silent reading for the better readers. 
(iv) Directed silent reading will be introduced as soon as the mechanics of 

silent reading have been mastered. It must be remembered that the 
ors ultimate objective of reading is to understand the ideas, or to appre- 
ciate the story, or to follow instructions. 


the 
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(v) Use of graded comprehension tests (avoiding those which require ‘one- 
word’ answers) to check the degree of understanding brought by the 
child to his reading. 


3. Work with non-readers 

(i) A combination of phonic and ‘look and say’ (word and sentence) 
methods will be used as follows: 

When the child has acquired a vocabulary of 70-100 words by 
‘look and say’ methods, and has formed the right attitude, ie., 
reading by phrases or groups of words, systematic phonic training 
will be commenced. Phonic and ‘look and say’ methods will then 
proceed side by side. 

(ii) Use of various devices to encourage the child to read for understanding. Dis- 
cussion of what is read; practice in matching words and pictures; 
various word and reading games; presentation of written commands 
for the children to carry out, etc. 

For further suggestions see: Duncan: The Education of the Ordinary Child, 

pp- 183-193; Schonell: Backwardness in the Basic Subjects, chap. vii-xi. 


4. Silent Reading 
(i) Recreative: Use the few lessons in school that can be spared to raise the 
standard of the children’s tastes in reading. Much can be done in this 
respect by getting the co-operation of the parents, and by discussing 
with them the type of books the child has available at home. 
(ii) Study Reading: Practice to be given in all of the following: 
(a) Reading for detailed comprehension, i.e., the passage read carefully to 
answer any question arising. 
(b) General comprehension, i.e., to be able to answer questions set either 
before or after the reading, e.g., “Suggest a title for this story’, 
‘What is this about?’ etc. 
(c) Rapid reading for specific items of information. Here the child is given 
the question before he reads the passage. 


5. Use of Dictionaries and Encyclopedias 

In the upper classes definite training should be given in the use of these, 
whilst in the lower classes the children should be encouraged to make their 
own word books which could be alphabetically arranged. 


6. The Library Lesson 

Teaching the use of Books and Libraries. During this lesson the class will 
have the sole use of the school library. The lesson can be used to demonstrate 
the care and construction of books, the use of books of reference and for 
lessons on specific books to stimulate interest in them. For a very full and 
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valuable treatment of this work see Grimshaw: The Teacher Librarian 


(Arnold). 


LITERATURE 


‘Let us have no pose or affectation about Literature. In other parts of the English 
Course we can be certain of accomplishing something; in literature there is merely 
achance that we shall do something for somebody, and in that hope we proceed.’ 

English for the English, p. 93. 

Every class should have its reading corner. If the right books are provided, 
at the right reading ages, the problem will go a long way towards solving 
itself. We cannot force literature, and potted versions of the classics, which 
were not written for children in any case, will only spoil possible enjoyment 
of the originals at a later stage. It is the duty of every teacher to help the 
child to a wise choice from the abundant material available. 

Poetry 

(i) At the Junior School stage, poetry is a source of genuine delight to 

the children, providing the poetry chosen: 

(a) reflects experiences which they themselves have had, or can easily 
understand; 

(b) deals with matters which appeal to children of this age; 

(c) has a lively and emphatic rhythm. 

(ii) Treatment 

(a) Only poetry of first rate quality will be used. The child does not 
require verse which is written down to his supposed intellectual 
level. 

(b) The child should be allowed to savour the rhythm, the language, 
and the sentiments of his poetry through active forms of expres- 
sion: reading it aloud, saying it aloud, chanting it in chorus, and 
dramatising it. 

(c) Memory Work should arise from successful teaching of poetry. The 
child should not be made to remember too much verse, and enjoy 
too little. 

See Cutforth: English in the Primary School, chapters ii and iii. 


SPELLING 
Methods of Teaching 
(i) Children will be taught words that they use frequently in their written 
work. 


(ii) Drill methods should form an important part of the learning. Rhyth- 
mic repetition is psychologically sound and one of the child’s most 
potent methods of learning. 
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(iii) Individual approaches (particularly in the ‘A’ stream upper classes), 
The lesson can become individual supervised study. 

(iv) All methods of learning will be used: auditory, visual, articulatory 
(with emphasis on correct pronunciation), and grapho-motor (ie, 
the child writing or tracing the words on the desk with a blunt end 
of a pencil). 

(v) For a full treatment of the subject see Schonell: Essentials in Teaching 
and Testing Spelling (Macmillan). 





























GRAMMAR 
’The art of speaking the English language with propriety.’—Lindley Murray. 


(i) Grammar will be learned mostly by actual contact with the language, 
and only those grammatical terms necessary to explain the difference 
between accuracy and inaccuracy as, for example, in oral and written 
composition, will be used. Use the correct grammatical terminology 
from the start. There is no particular advantage to be gained from a 
child learning ‘noun’ as ’name-word’. 

(ii) On leaving the school the child should be able to distinguish the parts 
of speech by function, to know and use correctly the major punctuation 
symbols, and to analyse a simple sentence into:—Subject: the thing 
spoken about; Predicate: what is said about the subject. 


WRITTEN WORK 


1. General Considerations 

Oral work is the only foundation for written composition. Mere practice 
in writing will not take the child very far, for the same mistakes occur over 
and over again, and the expression becomes more and more stilted. Adequate 
preparation in oral work will answer many of the difficult questions con- 
nected with the problem of how much, or how little, we should correct the 
children’s written work. There will be considerably fewer errors to correct. 


2. Composition Topics 
These should be limited to: 
(i) Situations, experiences and interests of every day life. 
(ii) Experiences at second-hand, where these are provided by the child’ 
environment, i.e., films, pictures, stories (particularly from the Bible), 
etc. 
(iii) Projects, topics and centres of interest will provide abundant material 
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iv) Class Magazines: Each class should produce one of these each year into 
which a child can copy his better work, as well as write specifically 
for it. 

(v) Verse Writing: Much of this will arise spontaneously. It should be 
given every encouragement, particularly in the top classes. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In addition to the books mentioned in the text, the following will be found of 
value:— 
THE PRIMARY SCHOOL (Hadow Report). H.M.S.O. 
PRIMARY EDUCATION (Scottish Report). H.M.S.O. 
THE PRIMARY SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND. H.M.S.O. 
ENGLISH FOR THE ENGLISH, G. Sampson. Cambridge University Press, 7s. 6d. 
THE LANGUAGE AND MENTAL DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN, Dr. A. F. Watts. Harrap, 
125. 6d. 
ON THE ART OF READING, Sir A. Quiller-Couch. Guild Books. 
PLAIN WORDS and A.B.C. OF PLAIN WORDS, Sir Ernest Gower. H.M.S.O., 3s. each. 
Fowler's MODERN ENGLISH USAGE. Oxford, 12s. 6d. 
Fowler’s THE KING’S ENGLISH. Oxford, 10s. 6d. 
THE CONCISE OXFORD DICTIONARY. Oxford, 12s. 6d. 


GRAMMAR 


He was wont to relate, that he had this defect in his memory at that time, 
that his Teachers could never bring him to retain the ordinary rules of 
Grammar. However, he supply’d that want, by conversing with the Books 
themselves, from whence those Rules had been drawn. That was no doubt 
a better way, though much more difficult, and he afterwards found this 
benefit by it, that having got the Greek and Roman Languages, as he had 
done his own, not by precept but by use, he practis’d them, not as a Scholar 
but a Native. 

Dr. Sprat, Account of the Life and Writings of Mr. Cowley. 
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COMPOSITION WORK IN A MODERN SCHOOL 
by 
DAVID HOLBROOK 


Taught English in a modern school before becoming W.E.A. Tutor-organiser for 
Leicestershire and Rutland 


THE FIRST attempt I made in trying to stimulate imaginative composition 
was by reading with the children two poems (they had read similar poems 
in poetry lessons in various ways—dramatised or spoken in chorus, and in 
an ‘A’ stream they had been asked questions on them)—the sea shanty A 
Yankee Ship, and Arthur Waley’s At fifteen I went with the army. I concen- 
trated most on the pattern of A Yankee Ship, but threw in the other asa 
make-weight for those who might produce poetry without a regular form, 
or in a form they chose themselves. 


A Yankee ship came down the river; 
Blow, boys, blow. 
Her masts and yards they shone like silver, 


Blow, my bully boys, blow. 


I described the shape of this—two chorus lines with their beats, which could 
be as nonsensical as one wished, and the two changing narrative lines which 
needed to have four ‘beats’ and to rhyme. 

I touched, I think, on that child’s relish for the ‘third ground’ of nursery 
rhyme and folk-song. Some of the poems were conscious or unconscious 
reminiscences, but in-so-far as they are departures they represent individual 
explorations of experience within the same objective mode: 


Once there was a girl called Mary, 
Oh la, oh la, 

She milked the cows in the farmer’s dairy. 
Oh Mary, la. 
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Oh she was tall and slim and fair, 
Oh la, ob la, 

She combed her golden hair with care, 
Oh Mary, la. 


But she is there no longer now, 
Oh la, oh la, 
For she looks after the one-eyed sow. 


Oh Mary, la. 


She hopes that she will wed one day, 
Oh la, oh la, 
The handsome farmer’s son, in May, 
Oh Mary, la. 
Girl, 2nd year, ‘A’ stream. 


There was an old woman, 
That old woman, 

A very old woman was she, 
That old woman. 


She was as merry as she could be, 
That old woman: 

She danced and sang a riddle-de-de, 
That old woman. 


When she was tired, 
That old woman, 

She got in a bed that she had hired, 
That old woman. 


She was dead that next morning, 
That old woman, 
She died at the dawning, 
That old woman. 
Girl, 1st year, “B’ stream. 


Themes of love and death—intolerable and embarrassing to the child outside 
fantasy—are here dealt with directly, and have taken on at their own simple 
level the timelessness and resignation of the folk-legend. The boys, on the 
whole, were technically more able, concerned less with the ‘human situation’ 
perhaps, and expressed their experience of life in technical virtuosity. This 


1s a Competent version: 
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A pirate ship once sailed the sea, 
Heave, boys, heave, 

She sailed into the pirates’ quay, 
Heave, lazy boys, heave. 


She came in loaded up with gold, 
Heave, boys, heave, 

And also slaves to be sold, 
Heave, lazy boys, heave. 


Her terror filled the Spanish Main, 
Heave, boys, heave, 

And all that struggled, they were slain, 
Heave, lazy boys, heave. 


A lazy boy, 2nd year, ‘A’ stream. 


but these show interesting technical explorations in onomatopoeia: 


The Bawdsey ’bus came down the Strand, 
Honk! Honk! Honk! 

Inside there was an army band, 
Clang! Clang! Clang! 


The conductor was a tall old man, 
Click! Click! Click! 

He was so hot he had a fan, 
Swoosh! Swoosh! Swoosh! 


The driver had a big moustache, 
Twirl! Twirl! Twirl! 

To look at him you’d think him posh, 
La de da de da! 


The *bus looked like an old tin can, 
Rattle! Rattle! Rattle! 

Each seat was like a frying pan, 
Frizzle! Frizzle! Frizzle! 


The old ’bus reached its destination, 
Screech! Screech! Screech! 

They all got out and caused creation, 
Clatter! Clatter! Clatter! 


Boy, 2nd year, ‘A’ stream. 
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and in end-rhymes: 


A silly dog went to the dog show, 
Ha, de, ha, 

Although his owner did not know so, 
Ha, de, ha, de, ha! 

But all the neighbour’s dogs did know it, 
Ha, de, ha, 

And all the owner said was, “Blow it!’ 


Ha, de, ha, de, ha! 


And when that doggie made way homeward, 
Ha, de, ha, 
His owner said, “That dog’s gone boneward’, 
Ha, de, ha, de ha! 
Boy, 2nd year, ‘A’ stream. 


Both use their technical interest to explore a kind of nonsense-fantasy which 
has the slightly ironic commentary on life which the nursery rhyme has 
(‘But all the neighbours’ dogs did know it’ reminds one of Pope’s 


I am his highness’ dog at Kew: 
Pray tell me, sir, whose dog are you?) 


But some of the poems not written to the suggested pattern turned out to 
be the more personal in feeling, though maybe it was possible for them to 
be so written while the others were writing the more stylised poetry—the 
‘third ground’ was assured. This, for example, by an orphan (that she was 
so I only discovered later): 





Jimmy Hast went out to play, 
On a bright and sunny day: 
Mary went out with him too, 
Lost her doll’s shoe that was new. 


Mary was a naughty girl 

To get the scissors and cut a curl: 
Jimmy was a naughty boy, 
Broke his car and brand new toy. 


No one loves them, not at all, 

Won't even let them play at ball: 

So you see they’re very sad, 

Much the opposite to glad. 

1st year, ‘B’ stream. 
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And some of the ‘free’ poems turned out to be in the folk-song mode, too: 


Spring is a season 

All happy and gay; 
Flowers have a reason 
For blooming in May. 


Flowers grow up 
And buds come out, 
Animals wake up 
For the world wakes up. 
Boy, 2nd year, ‘A’ stream. 


An owl flew into a barn; 

The barn belonged to a dairy farm. 
The farm was big, 

As big as a pig. 
The pig was fat, 

As fat as a vat. 
The vat was round, 

As round as a mound. 
The mound was ground. 

Boy, 2nd year, ‘A’ stream. 


These poems weren’t the result of any ‘spontaneous creative’ urge of the 
children: they were produced by the stimulus of my emphasis on a mode and 
a technique—that of the nursery rhyme and folk-song. Their creative 
activity was thus two-fold—controlling their own experience in terms of 
mastering a technique. How successful they were appears at times when 


the speaking voice breaks through the scheme of the poem in its excitement: 


No one loves them, not at all, 
Won’t even let them play at ball... 
Flowers grow up 

And buds come out... 


And it seemed to me that the achievement of the ‘know it’—‘Blow it; 
‘homeward’—‘bone-ward’ poem, and that ‘barn-pig-vat’ piece of nonsense, 
which has such an air of completeness, made a great difference to the two 
authors—neither very bright—in their attitude to language. 

For one technical success which satisfies the child can provide a foothold 
for some advance in expression: but the teacher must know where he wishes 
to lead the pupil. I was discussing recently with some teachers the passage 
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of strained film advertisement copy on THE USE OF ENGLISH Criticism in 
Practice, III, Reading Sheet B, D. While most condemned it, many said it 
represented a form of accomplishment (‘If I could write stuff like that I 
shouldn’t be teaching’). It is not commonly recognised how easy it is to 
write such stuff. Some children acquire sophisticated conventional styles 
easily—and I was able to read my group of teachers this, by a boy in 1B, 
asked simply to ‘write a short story’: 





Suddenly a man came from behind a tree with two guns. He was not quick enough. 
Jesse’s hand dropped to his holsters and in a flash his twin colts roared, and the Sheriff 
of Sante Fe, his chest riddled with hot lead, collapsed in a heap on the trail. 


He has the idiom and cadence of the Wild West perfectly, and to master a 
style like that suggests an interest in language which will bring dissatisfaction 
with its very limitations later. A more accomplished pastiche of the style is 
this—however alien to these little boys the idiom seems the rhythm shows 
a real excitement in imagined incident (that the writer is aware that this is 
a pastiche is shown by “Wild Woolly West’): 


About seven years ago on the plains of the Wild Woolly West there was a wagon 
train travelling through Indian territory. The leader of the train was a scout named 
Rod Cameron. Rod, who had been scouting ahead of the train, suddenly came 
galloping back, shouting ‘Indians on the warpath! Circle those wagons! Bill, you 
ride on to the fort and try and get some help!’ 

‘Sure thing, Rod,’ shouted Bill. 

‘What about the women and kids, Rod?’ asked an old cowpuncher. 

‘Better get them under the wagon,’ said Rod. 

‘Here they come,’ shouted Jim Blake. 

The battle started. Men on both sides were killed. Twice the Indians retreated, 
but came on again bringing even more men each time. There were pitiful yells from 
each side, ‘Ai! Ei! Ugh! They got me!’ 

The cowpunchers were rapidly getting less while they were still about a thousand 
Redskins left. The cowpunchers had hardly any ammunition left. Suddenly a wagon 
caught fire, then another, then another, until there were only seven wagons left out 
of the twenty-three. Suddenly Mike, a cowpuncher of about sixteen years of age, 
who had never taken part in a battle before, went outside the circle of wagons and 
was caught by some Indians who scalped him. 

The Indians retreated again. While the Indians were away the cowpunchers were 
attending to the wounded people. The results were plumb bad. There were fifteen 
people dead and twenty-seven wounded, leaving only twelve men to carry on the 
battle. 

"Well, fellows, I guess this is the end,” said Rod. 

‘Hey, Joe! How many cartridges have you got left?’ asked Rod. 
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‘Fourteen,’ answered Joe. 

‘Well, with my six cartridges that leaves us twenty altogether,’ said Rod. 

Suddenly the peace was shattered by a war cry. ‘Here they come!’ shouted Joe, 
The fight started again and after about fifteen minutes there were twenty more 
Indians dead. Then above the sound of battle came the sound of a bugle. The 
soldiers from Fort Worth had arrived. The Indians turned to face the soldiers and 
the fight commenced. The soldiers won and so ended the battle of Bitter Creek. 

Written and published by the one and only Ian Laidlaw, 1B. 


The writing is indeed superior to many stories in comics which I have 
read: it does not strain, the detail of the to-and-fro of events is rendered with 
great clarity (a numerical accuracy suggestive of Defoe’s), and some of the 
rhythm is appropriate—‘Suddenly a wagon caught fire, then another, then 
another.’ 

For this reason it seems to me that the teacher who ‘takes himself down’ 
to what he considers to be the child’s level (of the kind of text-book which 
condescends to children by using words like ‘smashing’) or who tries to 
teach by using comics in the classroom is betraying the child. The child has 
more interest in language than the writer of the comic, and knows it; the 
teacher need only wait for an opportunity to show this to him explicitly, and 
offer standards by which the advance can be made, away from the stultifying 
habits of language which the comic and comic strips aim to give him. 

Take these passages from two very dull boys in 1B. They combine an 
ageressive sophistication with a naive childishness. But what is there in the 
way of observation and excitement gives a clue to the teacher where to lead: 


Once upon a time there was a boy and he had a little pup called Toby. They went 
rabbitting and a gamekeeper said, “Hi, you, get off this land or I'll kick you up the 
behind.’ Toby and me never went rabbitting in his field. I only caught one little 
bunny that day. 


It was on a Saturday afternoon when I was standing on the slope watching the 
speedway. There goes Denis Day, here comes Arthur Pilgrim, thundering round 
the track. Yes! and he’s catching up on him, a-a-oh ... and he’s past him. “One, 
two, three, four, what did we come for? W, I, T, C, H, E, S, Witches!’ And here 
is the score: Arthur Pilgrim 3, Denis Day 2, Ray Wright 1, and if I count right 
Ipswich is the winner. The scratch race follows. Titch Read won nearly every race. 
Denis Day is only eighteen with no kids. 


Even this latter disjointed, Joycean piece has a rhythm in places which betrays 
an excitement, and his reproduction of the chanting of the word and the 
manner of the loud-speaker commentator shows some observation. If the 
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English teacher can direct that excitement and observation on to other 
themes he may take the writer’s attention beyond the dirt-track. 

These prose passages all come from an exercise with the one form 1B, at 
which, after several periods of making up stories orally they were asked 
simply to ‘write a short story’. The only ‘control’ here was in the previous 
discussion by me of their oral stories which were in the nature of ‘serials’— 
ie., an episode was told by one child and continued by the next—though 
they had previously written poems on the above system (see the two poems 
from 1B above). Some of the children revealed an astonishing ability to tell 
stories, particularly in the rendering of conversation: 


Pepper and Salt 


It was a May morning when two little kittens were born. One was named Pepper, 
the other Salt. When they were old enough to play, Pepper said to Salt, ‘I can climb 
higher than you.’ 

‘No you cannot,’ said Salt. 

‘Well, we will see who can climb the highest,’ said Salt and Pepper both together. 
So off they went and found a tall fir tree. They went up and up the tree to the very 
top. When they got there they found they were both on the same branch. When 
they tried to get down they could not. They cried and they cried. 

‘It was all your fault,’ said Pepper to Salt. 

‘It is not,” said Salt. 

‘It is,” said Pepper. 

‘It is not,’ said Salt. 

‘Don’t argue,’ said Pepper. 

Just then a bird flew by. Pepper shouted out, “Will you help us?’ but the bird took 
no notice and flew away with a ‘cheep, cheep.’ 

Just then they saw a pair of green eyes. They came up the tree very slow. When 
they were near a voice said, ‘It is about time you were in bed.’ At last they found out 
it was their mother, yes, their very own mother. She took the kittens one by one 
in her mouth down the tree. When they were down the tree they climbed in the 
kitchen window and went in their box and fell fast asleep. 1 


and this opening of a story: 


It was early morning on a July day. The golden corn was waving in a field. The 
scene is Gladbrook Farm in Suffolk. 

The farmer had just got up and was coming down into the kitchen, where his wife 
was cooking the breakfast. 


'This is so good for 12 years old that I have wondered whether it is not a repro- 
duction of a story well-known from a book at home. It may be, but none of the 
other children in the class (who are always quick at spotting deceits) suggested it. 
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‘Good morning, George.’ 
“Morning, Martha. That smells good. What is it?’ 
‘Egg omelette.’ 


A third piece of composition work was with a second year ‘A’ stream, 
each pupil writing a story ‘of exploration’. On occasions I suggested they 
should write an extract from a diary, a letter from one of the characters home, 
and so on, though I found this often detracted from the child’s absorption in 
his story. The stories were read out by me at various times—about once 
every three weeks, I suppose, each child could expect his story to be read 
aloud, and they had roughly two periods a week given to writing it. | 
marked errors regularly in light coloured pencil (simply using symbols: ‘S’ 
for spelling and ‘*’ meaning ‘you need to start a new sentence here’) and 
they corrected them in the text. The adventure story of exploration was a 
conventional medium, like the folk-song mode, for their own dealings with 
experience. Many of the stories began with legacies which made the expe- 
ditions possible, but the stories on the whole weren't thin improbabilities— 
the children either used the unfamiliar scene to write about their own exper- 
ience, or did realise their inventions vividly. Again the emphasis being on 
the finished product, on the technique whereby something was realised, and 
because feelings and fantasies were respected, nearly all the books contained 
what I sought after—the page or paragraph where the desire to express had 
over-ridden the labour of spelling, punctuation and ‘construction’, 

I spoke above of the gift some children have for rendering conversation. 
One boy’s story revealed very early a desire to explore argumentative con- 
versation (perhaps his mother was always on at him) for which his grammar 
and punctuation did not equip him. But a technical lesson, using his work 
with the whole class on the setting-out of conversation, enabled him to go 
on with a story whose realism came from its exchanges of conversation: 


So Pete went down the hole. 

‘Have you got a match?’ asked Dick. 

“Why should I have a match?’ 

“Well, I thought you might have one because you are cook in camp.’ 
Tl have a look.’ 

Pete felt in all his pockets and after a while he said, “Yes, I’ve got one.’ 


Such care over a small matter (he forces the argumentative exchange on 
himself, despite the labour of extra punctuation marks involved by that ‘why 
should I have a matchz’) is the product of the excitement of fantasy. This 
writer's need to explore argument wasn’t severe: one or two children re 
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vealed the need to grapple with a severe personal problem. One girl, in a 
story of a trip to Switzerland, explored for many pages the idea of death: 


The matron replied, saying that Mr. and Mrs. Crain could have no visitors because 
they were nearly dead. Joan said that they were their father and mother and it was 
very important that they should see them before they died . . . so they tip-toed along 
the corridor up the stairs and in the first door on the right . . . Sheila went and looked 
at her mother and whispered to the nurse, “Doesn’t she look ill.’ ‘Yes,’ said the nurse, 
‘but the doctor said that they would give her two hours to survive and if she didn’t 
survive she was sure to die...’ 


What use this may have been ‘therapeutically’ I’ve no idea: the theme brought 
us to a standstill—the next chapter ‘Waiting for Survival’ was never finished, 
and I was so affected by the Kafka-like frustration of the corridors in the 
writer's hospital that I dared neither urge nor criticise the detail of the ren- 
dering. The writing to the above point was adequate enough, but obviously 
no idiom or technique of hers could carry her further: she had come too 
much out of that ‘third ground’—half-serious, half-irresponsible, and was 
trying to grapple with a theme demanding more maturity. Maybe (I didn’t, 
of course, enquire) she had to face the theme in real life while immature: 
the situation reveals at least that to teach English ‘for the living’ it won’t do 
to be cynical, or to expect a young child to show a ‘terrifying honesty’. 

The last writer might have had more success if she had turned to the 
realisation of a remoter fantasy, as others did. (That the reading aloud was 
in the children’s minds when they wrote is shown by the fact that the writer 
of the following devised this for me to say—‘It was believed to be Pharaoh 
Gilgusmustutugilgernustonusmen’): 


They drew their gurkhas and charged but Jim produced something he had kept 
quiet all the trip: it was a machine-gun. He placed it on a hill of sand and small rocks. 
The Arabs came nearer. Jim fired. The Arabs fall like flies. The rest took cover 
behind their dead. The tommy guns had been taken by some villainous thief. The 
Arabs crouched as still as the rocks themselves. They stayed there until nightfall. . . . 


A psychologist on Mr. Read’s principles might have seen in this an under- 
tone of feeling about death if he had known as I did that the boy’s brother 
had died shortly before he wrote it (‘hill of sand and small rocks . . . fall like 
flies... dead [which he spelt ‘died’] ... taken by some villainous thief... 
crouched as still as the rocks themselves’). But whatever the emotion it is 
depersonalised to such an extent in the tale that we have a description whose 
details and rhythm produce an effect remarkable for a not-very-literate boy. 
And such qualities can be pointed out to him and others. 
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Finally, I would like to try to indicate by two quotations from the same 
story what kind of development there was, once interest developed in the 
writing, and the communication the child needed to make to the ‘audience’ 
was seen to depend on technical improvement. This is near the beginning 
of the story of the bottom boy in the form: 


The cliff we came to was so high we had to use ropes and pick axes. Halfway | 
saw Mickey disappear over a ledge, next Pete went over. But when I went over] 
heard a voice: say ‘keep walking.’ And there (at least) in front of me were 8 or 9 
black men. They (took) me to a mud hut were Mick and Pete were pushed on in 
and put a guard. 


This a few pages later: 


John after going to sleep in the trees with the others, woke up in the night after 
being disturbed (by) a monkey, which ran right acrossed him, felt very thirsty and 
he set out to find a stream which he could hear. He soon found it and had a good 
drink. Suddenly when he stood up he had a shock and felt the ground falling ftom 
under him. ‘Bump.’ Suddenly he stopped falling and found himself in a kind of 
tunnel. 


The mistakes in the first spring from a lack of interest: the second flows more 
easily and the mistakes are those which come from the expression out- 
stripping his acquaintance with ‘the rules’. In the second the story has taken 
hold—teacher and pupil meet on that ‘third ground’ and we can endeavour 
to improve the English for the sake of the story. 

This imaginative composition work is, of course, complementary to the 
reading of poetry and stories, and the practical training in English as a skill 
That none can do without the others I feel sure—even the teaching of 
grammar, spelling and letter-writing cannot be successful without training 
in the other kind of use of English. Imaginative writing is often avoided 
because it is difficult to mark, and the returns are difficult to justify to 
authority. It depends, too, on the teacher having a delight in literature and 
being well-read in it; a teacher who has exposed himself to the discomfort 
of the increased awareness which a reading of, say, Blake’s Songs or King 
Lear must bring, will be able to respect a child’s fantasy. (This is a problem 
for the training colleges and departments; for all the ‘psychology’ lectures 
many teachers begin their work with insufficient training of the sensibility, 
and openly recognise it. How can they maintain their ground when they 
meet hostile authority:—one teacher I knew, having been forbidden to take 


[Continued at the foot of page 42] 
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USEFUL LESSONS: IX 


by 
E. W. MAGOLD 


THE SECOND of these two lessons aims at giving to the children some 
of the experience in correcting composition errors which the teacher usually 
gains in marking books. It is concerned only with improving the technique 
of writing, though the assessing of ideas plays some part, and the children 
know beforehand that their work will be mainly marked on its ‘English’. 
Ihave used both lessons about once a term in the past two years with children 
from 11+ to 14+ in a Secondary Grammar School. 

The first lesson is ‘composition’, and could be replaced by the writing of 
an ordinary composition on any subject. The forty-minute period is divided 
as follows: 

(a) Under the epidiascope, I show the class a strip cartoon with no captions 
—the ‘William’ strips from a popular magazine are firm favourites. 

(b) One of the children gives an oral account of the bare facts presented by 
the pictures (there are often one or two who have failed to grasp the 
point). 

(c) We discuss the parts of the cartoon which will lend themselves most to 
the development of ideas. (The children know that they are free to add 
indefinitely to the ideas of the original). 

(d) They write a rough draft of their own version of the story, concentrating 
on phrasing and expression rather than spelling and punctuation. 

(ec) Volunteers (there is never any lack of them) read their efforts to the class 
for appreciation, putting right straight away the sentences which ‘sound 
wrong ° 

For homework the children then write a ‘polished’ version, being free now 
to concentrate on punctuation etc. These fair copies are made, not in exercise 
books, but on sheets of paper, which are then given to another class to be 
corrected. The ‘writers’ know that their work will be corrected in this way 
and are free to put distinctive marks on their paper, instead of their names. 

It is desirable, but not always possible, to get a difference of two years 
between the ages of the ‘writers’ and the ‘correctors’. The Preparatory School 
provides material for correction by the lower forms of the main school. The 
correction is done in a class period, so that debatable points—and there are 
many—can be brought to me or settled by the class. Each child corrects one 
composition, after being shown the original cartoon. I write on the board 
this marking scheme, which everyone follows: 
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Punctuation: Twenty marks, minus one, for every mistake. 

Spelling: Ten marks, minus one, for every mistake. 

Ideas: Ten marks, with the least for those who have added nothing to the 
facts of the cartoon. 

General: Ten marks. This includes marks deducted for poor setting-out, 
weak sequence, bad grammar, etc., and marks added for good vocabulary 
and expressive phrases. 

Thus the composition is marked on fifty, the bulk of the marks (over 
thirty) going to the mechanics of writing. Perhaps the ‘Ideas’ and the less 
definitive parts of the ‘General’ category should not be marked on the same 
numerical scale, but I included them so as not to miss an opportunity for a 
little “Criticism in Practice’ and, once included, I think that children, both 
‘writers and correctors’, need an absolute marking scheme to go on. 

The second lesson is a favourite with all classes and has produced a real 
improvement in the subsequent written work of the ‘correctors’; while the 
search through the returned scripts by the ‘writers’ for mistakes made by 
the ‘correctors’ (there are usually a few) shows an intensity of interest rarely 
accorded to the markings of the teacher. 


[Continued from page 40] 
D. H. Lawrence’s Snake with his pupils, pasted it in the geography books 
so that it might be read under cover.) 

But I hope I have sufficiently justified the need for imaginative training, 
and have shown that it can be a training—a discipline. By reading works of 
literature a child may be brought on to that ‘third ground’—the traditional 
meeting place of minds where he can measure his own experience against 
the experience of ‘the race’ and its values. But if he can get on to that ground 
himself, using the modes whereby others have got there, and be, consciously 
or unconsciously, making his own thoughts and feelings public in an idiom 
which controls and judges them, won’t the exercise be part and parcel of 
himself, and more permanent? 
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PART ‘A’ by R. O'MALLEY 


Tu1s SERIES of four Criticism Sheets is meant to offer the teacher material 
for discussions on the connection between literature and ‘ordinary life’. 
Exercises have been drawn from Shakespeare’s plays, from humorous writing 
and from detective and similar fiction. On the whole the situations referred 
to in the extracts have been within hailing-distance of ordinary life, past or 
present. 

A writer's purpose sometimes requires him to venture further, beyond 
sight of the normal landmarks. I am thinking, for instance, of the ‘familiar 
compound ghost’ episode in Little Gidding: 


And so compliant to the common wind, 

Too strange to each other for misunderstanding, 
In concord at this intersection time 

Of meeting nowhere, no before and after, 

We trod the pavement in a dead patrol. 


This is no stage ghost, padding audibly around: what Mr. Eliot has achieved 
here is to convey, through our bodily senses, a clear awareness of that which 
has no body, no material existence whatever. Caliban is another creation 
with no familiar prototype. Erewhon, Gulliver's Travels, Paradise Lost, The 
Ancient Mariner, The Time Machine, and several passages in which Lawrence 
describes the sensations of death, offer further examples at various levels. 

In such writing the problem underlying the present series of Sheets be- 
comes especially interesting. The fourth Sheet, consisting of four descrip- 
tions of the strange and remote, should remove the impression—if the 
preceding sheets have created it in any pupils—that guide-book writing is 
being offered as the norm. 

Passage I is the following, from Gulliver: 


The horse started a little when he came near me, but soon, recovering himself, 
looked full in my face with manifest tokens of wonder. He viewed my hands and 
feet, walking round me several times. I would have pursued my journey, but he 
placed himself directly in the way, yet looking with very mild aspect, never offering 
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the least violence. We stood gazing at each other for some time; at last I took the 
boldness to reach my hand towards his neck, with a design to stroke it, using the 
common style and whistle of jockeys when they are going to handle a strange horse, 
But this animal seemed to receive my civilities with disdain, shook his head, and bent 
his brows, softly raising up his right fore-foot to remove my hand. Then he neighed 
three or four times, but in so different a cadence, that I almost began to think he was 
speaking to himself in some language of his own. 

While he and I were thus employed, another horse came up; who applying himself 
to the first in a very formal manner, they gently struck each other’s right hoof before, 
neighing several times by turns, and varying the sound, which seemed to be almost 
articulate. They went some paces off, as if it were to confer together, walking side 
by side, backwards and forwards, like persons deliberating upon some affair of weight 
but often turning their eyes towards me, as it were to watch that I might not escape, 
I was amazed to see such actions and behaviour in brute beasts; and concluded with 
myself, that if the inhabitants of this country were endued with a proportionable 
degree of reason, they must needs be the wisest people upon earth. 


Two questions at once offer themselves: what is the writer’s purpose in 
exploring the strange and remote, and how does he set about the explora- 
tion? Swift’s main purpose is, of course, to say something about the ‘ordinary’ 
world he has left behind. His horses have, in fact, many of the qualities to 
which civilised men too often make an unwarranted claim. Beside the 
horses, Gulliver, the average man, is seen to be lacking in gentleness, dignity 
and manners. There is nothing self-indulgent or trivial in the purpose. (Later, 
when Swift develops the more violent picture of the sub-human inhabitants, 
his purpose becomes less steady). By his actual demonstration of civilised 
behaviour, he earns the right to disparage other, more common modes of 
behaviour. 

Thus his story of the remote and strange is rooted in ‘here and now’. But 
the book is a demonstration, not a sermon. It would fail if Swift were not 
passionately interested also in the fanciful situation his purpose requires. The 
starting-point is familiar observation—e.g., of ‘the common style and whistle 
of jockeys when they are going to handle a strange horse’—and a firm hold 
on the values to be defended; but the ability to translate these into such un- 
familiar terms, and to foresee Gulliver’s reaction to so unlikely a predicament, 
implies much creative imagination. Gulliver, in distrusting the evidence 
(‘...seemed...I almost began to think... seemed almost to be articu- 
late... as if it were...’), is being obtuse, but not a whit more so (as the 
reader feels) than the reader himself. It is the astonishing disparity between 
the two kinds of meaning intended that provides the pressure behind the 
irony; especially in the last sentence, the moderation of the comment is essen- 
tial to the force of the irony: over-statement, or an explicit reference to 
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human failings, would have destroyed much of the effect. The whole passage 
is, in my opinion, one of remarkable beauty. 
Passage II is the following: 


It was a strange vertebrated animal. Its dark purple head was dimly suggestive of 
a chameleon, but it had such a high forehead and such a braincase as no reptile ever 
displayed before; the vertical pitch of its face gave it a most extraordinary resemblance 
to a human being. 

Two large and protruding eyes projected from sockets in chameleon fashion, and 
ithad a broad reptilian mouth with horny lips beneath its little nostrils. In the position 
of the ears were two huge gill-covers, and out of these floated a branching tree of 
coralline filaments, almost like the tree-like gills that very young rays and sharks 
possess. 

But the humanity of the face was not the most extraordinary thing about the 
creature. It was a biped; its almost globular body was poised on a tripod of two 
frog-like legs and a long thick tail, and its fore limbs, which grotesquely caricatured 
the human hand, much as a frog’s do, carried a long shaft of bone, tipped with 
copper. The colour of the creature was variegated; its head, hands, and legs were 
purple; but its skin, which hung loosely upon it, even as clothes might do, was a 
phosphorescent grey. And it stood there blinded by the light. 

At last this unknown creature of the abyss blinked its eyes open, and, shading them 
with its disengaged hand, opened its mouth and gave vent to a shouting noise, 
articulate almest as speech might be, that penetrated even the steel case and padded 
jacket of the sphere. How a shouting may be accomplished without lungs Elstead 
does not profess to explain. It then moved sideways out of the glare into the mystery 
of shadow that bordered it on either side, and Elstead felt rather than saw that it was 
coming towards him. 


This is from Wells’s short story In the Abyss. (It is, of course, an advantage 
if the complete story can be read out later). Our flesh has been made to 
creep by so many events, not all of them fictional, since this was written, 
that it is not easy to be entirely fair to the story now. But the two questions 
again inevitably arise: the purpose and the means. 

What is the writer’s purpose? I can see none in the story beyond a child- 
like titillation of the sense of horror: the background of science does not 
change the essential formula. Writing of this kind, I would suggest, claims 
the privileges of both science and fiction and accepts the discipline of neither. 

And what means are employed? Few other than those that would come 
from a dogged cerebration. It is widely known that anything almost human 
(a mole’s hands, a barn-owl’s face, a pig’s eye) can be uncanny. The sea-bed 
monster is constructed on just that formula—it has two legs, fore-limbs 
‘which grotesquely caricatured the human hand’, and almost human face, 
skin like clothing, and inexplicable powers of near-speech. That the monster 
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is not really ‘there’ is shown, too, in the looseness of the phrasing: contrast 
‘almost like the tree-like gills that very young rays and sharks possess’ with 
‘softly raising up his right fore-foot to remove my hand’; or ‘gave vent toa 
shouting noise, articulate almost as speech might be’ with “Then he neighed 
three or four times, but in so different a cadence, that I almost began to think 
he was speaking to himself in some language of his own,’ 

But here, as always, caution is needed. If some of Wells’s stories offer no 
emotional or spiritual challenge, that is exactly why they appeal to some 
children at some stages of growth. The stories (like the study of science) are 
felt to be ‘safe’. Indulgence in them would be dangerous only if it inhibited 
further development. By being in too much of a hurry we may easily, 
however unwittingly or unwillingly, encourage mental snobbery. 

From the writings of Verne and Wells have sprung the countless tales now 
reviewed regularly as “Science Fiction’. In these tales, people tired of being 
nasty to one another on the earth shoot into space in order to go on being 
nasty somewhere else—as though the location made any odds. Even children 
can buy toy spacemen, with ray-guns and perspex helmets; these seem to be 
merely sophisticated debasements of the gnomes and pixies of a simpler age. 
But that ‘science fiction’ can be used for more serious ends is shown by Mr. 
Olaf Stapledon’s Last and First Men, from which comes Passage III: 


At the time of the invasion, the Martians were still advancing intellectually; and, 
indeed, it was through an achievement in theoretical physics that they were able to 
leave their planet. They had long known that minute particles at the upper limit of 
the atmosphere might be borne into space by the pressure of the sun’s rays at dawn 
and sunset. And at length they discovered how to use this pressure of the sun’s rays 
as the wind is used in sailing. Dissipating themselves into their ultra-microscopic 
units, they contrived to get a purchase on the gravitational fields of the solar system, 
as a boat’s keel and rudder get a purchase on the water. Thus they were able to tack 
across to the earth as an armada of ultra-microscopic vessels. Arrived in the terrestial 
sky, they re-formed themselves as cloudlets, swam through the dense air to the alpine 
summit, and climbed downwards, as a swimmer may climb down a ladder under 
water. 

This achievement involved very intricate calculations and chemical inventions 
especially for the preservation of life in transit and on an alien planet. It could never 
have been done save by beings with far-reaching and accurate knowledge of the 
physical world. But though in respect of ‘natural knowledge’ the Martians were s0 
well advanced, they were extremely backward in all those spheres which may be 
called ‘spiritual knowledge’. They had little understanding of their own mentality, 
and less of the place of mind in the cosmos. Though in a sense a highly intelligent 
species, they were at the same time wholly lacking in philosophical interest. They 
scarcely conceived, still less tackled, the problems which even the first men had faced 
so often, though so vainly. For the Martians there was no mystery in the distinction 
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between reality and appearance or in the relation of the one and the many, or in the 
satus of good and evil. Nor were they critical of their own ideals. They aimed 
whole-heartedly at the advancement of the Martian super-individual. But what 
should constitute individuality, and its advancement, they never seriously considered. 
And the idea that they were under obligation also tov-ards beings not included in 
the Martian system of radiation, proved wholly beyond them. For, though so clever, 
they were the most naive of self-deceivers, and had no insight to see what is truly 
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are The first paragraph, through good tactual images like ‘get a purchase on’ 
“ and through adequate similes from sailing and swimming, gives reasonable 
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credibility to the narrative; but the weight of the passage is plainly in the 
cond paragraph. Mr. Stapledon, we find, is using his fanciful story to 
OW F explore and expound more serious ideas. They are ideas of considerable 
ing interest to boys and girls of Sixth-Form age, and the passage makes an 
ing Ff excellent basis for a controlled discussion. Last and First Men forms a bridge 
fen § from space yarns to (say) A Passage to India, in which some comparable 
be themes (c.g., ‘insight to see what is truly desirable’) are developed by more 
ge. strictly literary means. 

Mir. The fourth passage, included for variety and contrast, is Matthew Arnold’s 
description of the sea-bed from The Forsaken Merman. An advanced Form 
may want to go on from the merits of the writing to its limitations—a mere 





nd, glance at Donne’s ‘His ribs are pillars .. .’, from the whale passage of The 
a Progress of the Soul, brings out the unmuscular quality of Arnold’s lines readily 

enough. None the less, the lines have a very strong pictorial appeal; though 
iwn L- 


me Amold’s range as a poet may be restricted, he does not falsify. Children will 
ypic ff Bot be much bothered by the fact—it may even call out their sympathy— 
em, & that for Arnold the appeal of the scene was its remoteness from the com- 
ack ff plexities of the age. The whales, irresistibly moving on ‘with unshut eye’, 
tial are perhaps the most successful of the images. Passage V, from T. Moore’s 
int The Lament of the Peri, is included for contrast with Arnold. 


der 
” PART ‘B’ ty J. H. WALSH 
- THE FIRST exercise on Reading Sheet ‘B’ harks back to the fourth exercise 


be last quarter’s sheet; that is to say, it is concerned with the matter and the 
methods of the writer of popular fiction as compared with those of the writer 
ent | autobiography. Two extracts are offered for comparison. In order to save 
) d s Z 

hey Space I am not reproducing them here, nor do I think that they call for much 
ced J Comment. Pupils should be told that the first is the work of a boy of fifteen 
and the second of a boy of thirteen, both of whom were invited to write 
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about their own or someone else’s experience of air raids. The writer of the 
first extract composed a story on the lines of those which, during the war, 
often appeared in the popular magazines. There is a conventional ‘plot’ 
consisting of a series of ‘dramatic’ incidents leading to a ‘dramatic’ climax. 
What is to be noticed is that, the plot once decided upon, the writer had no 
difficulty with the language, for his words and phrases were there, ready 
waiting for him. In cases like this I cannot help thinking, fancifully and 
perhaps unfairly, of Elgar’s statement that ‘music was in the air all round 
him and he merely had to grab what he wanted’. Unfairly, because Elgar 
meant something rather different. But his words describe accurately the case 
of those who write this sort of fiction: their words and phrases are in the air 
all around them, and they have merely to grab them as the need arises. They 
follow one another inevitably: ‘rushing sound’—‘reaching its climax’—‘flung 
himself upon’—‘searing pain’—‘stabbing’—‘crumbled masonry’—'lights 
moving’ —help was coming’—‘dangerously near the edge’—and so on to the 
end. The writer of I (b), on the other hand, had no such stock of phrases to 
draw upon. The situation which he described was to be found in no popular 
weekly, but was individual to himself and his family. When he came to put 
his experiences into words he could rely on none but his own resources, and 
as a consequence his writing, though it lacks some graces, is fresh and pleasing. 
It is to accounts such as his that future readers will turn when they want to 
know how people really felt and behaved during air raids. 

Exercise II provides the introduction to a discussion on the use of good 
English. There is but one passage, a short piece of narrative. Here it is: 


David was already seated at the table, but Sarah delayed serving the meal until 
Mr. Clifford should come in. She put the covered dish in her husband’s place; for 
Mr. Clifford clung to his right, as head of the family, to carve and serve the meat— 
even when the ‘meat’ consisted of nothing better than sausages. Sarah tried to listen 
to what David was saying, but she kept an ear open for her husband. 

‘And really, mother,’ David was saying, ‘paper isn’t much good at all—not for 
gliders, I mean. If they’re not made most awfully carefully they won’t fly at all. 
They just do a nose-dive and squash their end. You can make a good glider out of 
cardboard, though. I made one out of a couple of postcards.’ 

‘Postcards!’ came a voice from the doorway. ‘Postcards, my boy!’ Mr. Clifford 
emphasized the ‘t’-sound which David had omitted. ‘And what is all this about 
“squashing their end”: I never heard such a slovenly expression. “Squashing their 
end”, indeed!’ He seated himself bad-temperedly and began to distribute the sausages. 

Mrs. Clifford silently served the vegetables. David thought, ‘What ought I to have 
said?’ But his mind was still rather full of his gliders. ‘Fred and I both made gliders, 
dad,” he remarked, ‘but all the boys said mine was the best.’ 

‘Better!’ snapped Mr. Clifford. ‘Better, if only two things are compared.’ He stuck 
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his fork into a blue-black potato. ‘Potatoes discoloured again, Sarah. Gammel’s 
potatoes, I suppose?’ (Gammel was the greengrocer.) “You ought to complain 
about it.’ 

‘| have complained,’ replied Mrs. Clifford, ‘but it makes no difference. The 
potatoes just don’t improve.’ 

‘How on earth could they improve?’ enquired her husband sourly. ‘Potatoes 
deteriorate from the moment they are dug from the soil.’ 

Sarah made no reply. David had lapsed into silence; he was evidently not going 
to risk another remark during the meal. Once Sarah began, ‘I should—’ and then 
stopped. She had been going to say ‘I should like that other little sausage if no one 
else wants it.’ But she was held back by doubts. Ought she to say ‘I should like’ or 
was it more correct to say ‘I would like’? With her husband in his present mood it 
would not do to risk the wrong word. 

And while she was hesitating, Mr. Clifford thrust out his fork and helped himself 
to the sausage. 





Now although this passage is admittedly fiction, most children will have 
met some one who in some ways resembles Mr. Clifford, and they will agree 
that, as depicted here, Mr. Clifford is odious. But odious or not, is he not 
perhaps in the right? Whatever his faults, is he not doing all that he can to 
improve the speech of his wife and his son, and to uphold decent standards 
in the use of our tongue? 

Before the pupils can answer this question they may have to consider 
another: What is language and why do we use it? In any guided discussion 
on this topic, the teacher should try to bring out the following points: that 
we use language, in speech or in writing, because we need to do so; that our 
use of language may express different sorts of need (What, for example, are 
the needs of the mother who talks to her month-old baby, or of the man 
who talks to himself); but that the most common of these needs is to com- 
municate (thoughts, feelings, requests, intentions, and so on). Therefore the 
first thing that we should ask ourselves, when questioning the rightness of 
anyone’s English, is ‘Does it communicate what the speaker intends it to 
communicate? Is the hearer ever in doubt about what the speaker means? 
When we examine any one of the remarks which David and his mother 
make, including also the remarks which David’s mother does not make, we 
observe at once that Mr. Clifford is not likely to be in any real doubt about 
what either his son or his wife wishes to communicate. Language, therefore, 
is doing its first and most important work; and the speakers are at fault (when 
at fault at all) only because they fail to use those forms which are generally 
felt to be the most acceptable. 

Does this lead to the conclusion that the ‘accepted forms’ are of no im- 
portance: Not exactly. But the children should see them for what they are 
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—the surface graces of speech and writing, corresponding to the surface 
graces of social behaviour. They are the proprieties of language, and like al] 
proprieties they may be observed at the expense of things which matter very 
much more. Correctness in speech is pleasing, but it does not matter so much 
as a friendly atmosphere at the meal-table, or the freedom of a small boy to 
talk about his day’s doings. Moreover, Mr. Clifford is not really increasing 
his son’s chances of speaking even ‘acceptable’ English. Everyone must have 
met the child who behaves awkwardly and ungracefully on social occasions 
precisely because he has been too thoroughly admonished beforehand. An 
excess of admonition affects speech and writing just as it affects other forms 
of behaviour. If David’s father persists with his present course of action, 
David will come to talk less and less, to be hesitant when he does speak, and 
to express himself constrainedly in writing. Mrs. Clifford will also suffer 
deprivation—a more serious deprivation than the loss of a sausage. 

There is one other consideration which is perhaps of interest to teachers 
only. When a parent feels an unreasonable amount of resentment at the 
action of his child, it is frequently because the child has done something 
which he, in his own childhood, was often and harshly forbidden to do. 
The resentment which the adult’s parents aroused in him is discharged agains 
his child. Mr. Clifford’s anger is quite possibly the result of his having been 
too frequently corrected when he was young; and it is even possible that 
David—while he will never use English well—will later on become a 
pedantic as his father. It is no accident that people who are great sticklers 
for small correctnesses are themselves often incapable of writing lucidly and 
speaking with ease.! 

The poem on the Reading Sheet is the lines There was a Boy, which Words 
worth wrote in the year 1798, and which were later incorporated in The 
Prelude, Book V. The poem is not printed here, but it is easily accessible in 
anthologies. 

Wordsworth’s poetry invites a different sort of treatment from that in- 
vited by Keats’s (see notes to last quarter’s Reading Sheet). Both poets 
laboured at the presentation of their poetry; like Keats, Wordsworth (as he 
himself assured his critics) chose his words with the greatest deliberation. 
But Wordsworth was guided by a different principle. The word which 
involves not only a primary meaning but also one or more secondary mean- 


1Great writers have never made the achievement of mere surface correctness theit 
most important aim, no doubt because they have been concerned less with ‘using 
good English’ than with using English to good purpose—a very different matter. 
There are some pertinent observations in Raymond O’Malley’s essay in The Quality 
of Education (Miiller). 
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ings had no fascination for him; his choice was confined to words which, in 
their primary sense alone, conveyed what he wished them to convey. When 
Keats says of a dancing girl that ‘her robe flaunted with the daffodils’, we are 
aware of the effect not only of ‘flaunted’ but also to some extent of ‘floated’ 
and ‘flirted’. When Wordsworth writes of ‘a gentle shock of mild surprise’ 
we know that he means just that, and nothing more. 

It follows that Wordsworth’s language need not be subjected to the same 
sort of scrutiny as Keats’s. All the same, some scrutiny of the words is profit- 
able. First, however, the children should be asked to read the poem aloud 
and to notice that it resembles in form a short story. “There was a Boy’— 
that is to say, ‘Once upon a time...’ What are the incidents in the story? 
‘Once upon a time there was a boy . . . he used to go out at nights and make 
owl noises . . . sometimes the owls answered him . . . sometimes they didn’t 
...he died at the age of twelve and was buried in the churchyard.’ And 
that is all. 

Not much of a story. Then why did Wordsworth write it? If there is 
nothing in the story but these trivialities, why do we bother to read it? Is 
there anything else in the poem: What else is there: So, by questions, the 
teacher should direct attention to the part of the poem which matters most 
—the experience of the small boy (lines 16-25) who went out to amuse him- 
self with the owls, and who without intending to do so found something 
else. What did he find? The sound of the waters and the image of the 
reflected hills, which his senses and his heart half-consciously received. It was 
what Wordsworth referred to elsewhere as an ‘intercourse with beauty’. 

When the children have been helped to see what the poem is really about, 
it is possible to deepen understanding by pointing to and discussing certain 
lines, phrases and words. Pupils should notice the even and calculated pace 
of lines 2 to 6, which so effectively establish the prevailing mood. ‘Glimmer- 
ing’, ‘silent’ and ‘lengthened’ are effective because they are the right words, 
and no others could replace them; the words ‘hung’ and ‘listening’ (lines 18 
and 19), both important, gain prominence from the way they are placed, 
with the end-pause of line 18 coming so effectively between them; ‘gentle’ 
and ‘mild’ serve to soften the too harsh effect which ‘shock’ and ‘surprise’ 
would otherwise have. ‘Carried far into his heart’ should be noticed, for the 
words indicate that the experience penetrated beyond the boy’s mere senses. 
And since this experience was received by both eye and ear, it is important 
to observe how well the choice of words supports the distinction—‘shock’, 
‘voice’, ‘torrents’ on the one hand, and ‘visible scene’ (the word ‘visible’ is 
needed for emphasis), ‘imagery’, ‘rocks’, ‘woods’, ‘steady lake’ on the other. 
The significance of ‘unawares’ (line 22) should not be overlooked. 
[Continued at the foot of page 53] 








CORRESPONDENCE 


I HAVE read with interest Part B of Criticism in Practice XV as published 
in THE USE OF ENGLISH, Spring 1953. Although I am in agreement with much 
that is said, one point strikes me forcibly in the difficulty of presenting chil- 
dren’s writing to children for constructive criticism. 

While teaching in a grammar school I did attempt this work, presenting 
to girls of reasonable intelligence from the age of thirteen upwards passages 
like Cycling in Early Summer (II (a)), hoping that they would detect the 
artificialities. While up to a point they did so—and I am not now teaching 
so I cannot make a further experiment with the chosen passage—there was 
often a feeling that an exclamation of the ‘Oh-what-a-wonderful-thing-to- 
be-alive!’ type, which I had regarded as the essence of the writer’s insincerity, 
was an honest attempt to get into words, inadequate though they might be, 
a genuine feeling. They sympathised with the writer at this point: “Well, 
he might feel like that on a nice day. I’ve felt like that too, and didn’t know 
how to say it except with something like that.’ And so the writer is endowed 
with their own unexpressed feeling, and for them the whole passage is 
coloured by it and its admitted weaknesses condoned. 

Am I right in feeling that in such a case at least half the point of the exercise 
is lost: Is the weakness in my presentation:—although I am still of the 
opinion that the exercise loses all its point if the teacher does much leading 
of opinion. Or is this a difficulty which has confronted other teachers in this 
type of work? ELIZABETH MORGAN 


MR. WALSH writes: 

Trying out this exercise with a class of thirteen-year-olds, I found that the 
boys either did not perceive the insincerities or were inclined to defend them. 
My experience did, in fact, tally with Mrs. Morgan’s; though I must add 
that a colleague of mine, working over the same exercise with an upper fifth 
form, had very different results. Not only did his pupils acclaim the better 
passage; they also showed by their written comments that they were well 
aware of the artificialities in the worse. II (a) was condemned for containing 
‘all the old standard things about spring’, for sounding ‘as unnatural asa 
railway guide and as completely artificial’, for giving ‘no idea of the country- 
side’, and for being ‘just a list of joys’ and ‘like a dream with all the things 
happening at once.’ One boy wrote of the exclamation ‘Oh, what a won- 
derful thing, etc.’ that it was ‘so insincere and trite’. 

I agree that if the children fail to perceive, or insist upon defending, the 
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insincerities, some of the point of the exercise is lost. But the exercise can 
surely be useful in other ways. It is not hard to demonstrate, for example, 
that the writer of II (b) is capable of much more exact observation than the 
writer of II (a)—compare ‘the conspicuous white rumps of the martins could 
hardly be seen’ with ‘birds were singing loudly’. In short, I feel that the 
recognition of insincerity is not the only point at issue, and that with younger 
children it might even be better to avoid it altogether. 


ANTHOLOGIES: TEXT AND NOTES 


Future compilers of school anthologies of verse would relieve teachers of 
much anxiety if they took their text from a better source than other antholo- 
gies and if they wrote notes only where the meaning is difficult or obscure. 
Young readers don’t expect the text to be faulty and most of them can easily 
find out, if they don’t already know, where the Seine is or what a zebra 
looks like. R. A. AUTY 


[Continued from page 51] 

The beginning and the end of the poem matter less. The account of how 
to make owl-noises (lines 7 to 9) is interesting for its exactness. The last part 
of the poem seems to insist that the beauty of the valley survived the boy 
who felt it. The whole poem—whatever has been said as to the identity of 
the “Boy’—is in effect an elegy on the young Wordsworth, the child of fresh 
senses and alert perceptions, who ‘died’ at the age of twelve. 


COMMENTS AND REVIEWS 














CED 


THE ENGLISH JOURNAL, September, October, November, December, 
1952; COLLEGE ENGLISH, October, November, December, 1952. Both 
published monthly from October to May by the National Council of 
Teachers of English at 211 West 68th Street, Chicago 21, Illinois. 

A periodical called Elementary English, put out by the same publishers, was 

reviewed by B. Paston Brown in Vol. 4, No. 2 of THE USE OF ENGLISH. 

Of the two periodicals now under review, The English Journal the more 
closely resembles our own journal. True, the first impression is very different, 
for the front cover, unlike ours, displays the rosy side of the apples. We are 
confronted by such optimistic titles as “Spelling Makes Friends’—Ogden, 
‘They Will Read Poetry’—Thomas, and “Real Grammar at Last’—Cook. 
But the contents-list inside is more sober in tone, and the contributors are 
permitted their Christian names. Like our own contributors they are teach- 
ers, consultants, librarians, lecturers; their topics vary from the philosophical 
and general to the detailed and practical, and embrace reading, writing, 
grammar, spelling, and classroom projects of many kinds. Their reader 
would appear to be high school teachers in all parts of the U.S.A. 

The September, 1952 issue gives an excellent idea of the quality and range 
of the contributions. The first article, ‘How Do I Love Thee?’ concems 
itself with the problem of prescribing love-stories for adolescent girls—a 
problem which the librarian tackles, it would seem, with brisk and unsent- 
mental efficiency. “When a high school girl asks the librarian to help her 
select love stories, the librarian first estimates the emotional maturity of the 
girl, then... searches for a book that tells of love in language the girl can 
understand. She suggests love stories very much as physicians prescribe sulfa 
drugs...’ Put that way the whole thing sounds a little too clinical. But the 
article itself is very good: the writer reviews and assesses a wide range of 
novels which portray the delights and perplexities of boy-and-girl compan- 
ionships and of first love. One could wish that an English librarian would 
do the same for our own ‘high school girls’. It would help to close the gap 
between ponies and ballet-skirts on the one hand and Love for Lydia on the 
other. 

Underlying the second article, Professor La Brant’s New Bottles for New 
Wine, is the consciousness that times are changing, that the English language 
is changing, that children’s needs are changing, and that teachers show only 
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too much disposition to remain the same. Yet ‘have we not found it all but 
impossible to teach the items we have stressed before: the comma in series, 
apostrophes, distinctions between better and best, the order in which George 
Eliot introduces characters in Silas Marner, the Mercy speech: ... Let us 
admit that in thousands of schoolrooms our teaching of punctuation has 
concerned sentences no child ever made...and corrections of so-called 
‘errors’ which are approved forms everywhere except in our classrooms. 
We have wasted hours on diagramming dull sentences when what a sentence 
alls for is not to be drawn but to be understood’. And Professor La Brant 
is clearly aware of the real difficulty: that there is a whole body of facts, rules 
and procedures which the teachers of English teaches not so much because it 
is really useful as because he feels the need for some ‘tangibles’ to fall back 
upon. The first step, therefore, must be ‘clearing away busy work, meaning- 
less matters, and getting at the problem of speaking about something worth 
aying and writing with sincerity and zest’. Will those examiners in this 
country who still demand clause-analysis in public examinations please note! 

An article called An Approach to Speed Reading in the same issue suggests 
that the editor is perhaps too tolerant of stunts. Joe W. Andrews has decided 
that ‘the complexity of modern citizenship requires that all students be taught 
to read with a speed possible only in non-vocal reading’, and accordingly he 
has developed a classroom technique which ‘more than doubles student 
reading-speed in the course of a year’. Mr. Andrews’ experiment hardly calls 
for comment: if it does, Mr. Andrews himself has provided it. ‘Students,’ 
he says, “will often explain a marked failure in a (speed-reading) test, “This 
was so interesting, I just stopped and read it.””’ Exactly so. No doubt such 
recalcitrant students, few though they may be, are quickly made to hear the 
crack of the whip. 

In addition to five main articles, this issue of The English Journal has other 
features. Six classroom teachers give their views on a recently-published 
book—a sort of informal reviewing which has several advantages. There is 
a Round Table feature in which teachers give accounts of their classroom 
experiences, and there are a number of Summaries and Reports which refer 
briefly to educational writings and activities. Fourteen pages are devoted to 
reviews of books. 

The lay-out of College English is much the same as that of The English 


Journal, and its editor is the same. The articles are contributed chiefly by 


university teachers; some deal with teaching methods and student problems, 
others with individual books and writers. Thus, Dorothy C. Hockey’s article 
on Thwarting the Ventriloquistic Freshman suggests an approach to student note- 
making which will discourage the freshman from submitting a research- 
paper made up largely of quotations; while New Methods in Freshman English, 
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by Frederick Sorensen, describes a way of making students use their own 
writing as a basis for discussion and learning. Some of the literary articles 
show much perception. For example, Simon O. Lesser’s Note on ‘Pamela 
insists that to devalue Pamela because of its shoddy morality, or to regard it 
merely as ‘the slightly ridiculous story of a too-proper young girl resisting 
the importunities of her master’, is to ignore much that the novel has to 
provide of real interest and value. Applying a knowledge of the manner in 
which the unconscious may direct our behaviour, the writer shows how 
several of Pamela’s apparently senseless or hypocritical actions are entirely 
consistent with the behaviour of a girl who ‘cannot acknowledge, even to 
herself, her love for Mr. B and her desire to win him.’ 

The English Journal and College English have this in common—that the 
contributors’ standards of English expression are in the main high. One does 
not know to what extent the articles have been touched up at editorial level, 
but it is certain that the writing in general is unambiguous, direct, and above 
all free from signs of that stiffness and self-consciousness which sometimes 
afflict the teacher of English in this country—the lecturer too, for that matter 
—when he comes to ‘take up his pen’. J.H.W. 


A SECONDARY COURSE 


OUR OWN LANGUAGE, BOOKS I—IV. General Editor, S. C. Evernden. 
[E. J. Arnold, ss. 6d. each.| 


Enthusiasm is not enough but the teacher who is not enthusiastic about his 
subject can never obtain the best results, however comprehensive his know- 
ledge. This is true of all subjects but has particular application to the teaching 
of Formal English in Secondary Modern Schools, where the mechanics of 
our language are too often ignored. Teachers wishing to instil in their pupils 
a love of language and literature tend to avoid the teaching of Grammar 
because they fear it would kill the interest they have so carefully and com- 
mendably fostered. An important feature of Our Own Language is a quality 
of conveyed enthusiasm that sustains the reader through the sections on 
Grammar and can provide the teacher with an approach to formal work as 
exciting as to any other branch of English. 

In pursuance of his stated attempt to ‘integrate English teaching by fusing 
(not mixing) its various branches’, the Editor takes as being fundamental to 
his purpose, the training of observation and the importance of trained dis- 
crimination in the selection and arrangement of words. 

The first book is divided into three sections. The first is concerned with 
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developing powers of observation and assisting the pupil in a search for ‘the 
gift of being more and more interested in more and more things’. With the 

rowth of observational powers comes the need for an adequate vocabulary 
to facilitate self-expression and an awareness that there is always a right word 
or phrase to describe accurately a given situation. The second section deals 
with the sounds of words and the relationship that exists between sound and 
meaning. In his search for clarity of expression the pupil is advised to listen 
to the words he is reading or writing. Finally, in the third section, the pupil 
finds himself taking the machinery of language to pieces and putting it to- 
gether again. He has reached the point where he realises the necessity for the 
study of Grammar and appreciates the fact that such study is an integral part 
of the whole process. The methods adopted by Mr. Evernden in the presen- 
tation of sentence analysis and composition work are in no way revolutionary 
but their success is assured (and has been proved by experience), by that 
quality of conveyed enthusiasm, mentioned above, and by the pungency and 
wit that puts the written exercises in a class by themselves. 

The second book in the series is a gift to any teacher, providing a wealth 
of suggestions for English activities and including chapters on Conversations, 
Charades, Making History Live, Play-writing, Choral-speaking, Letter 
Writing and the School Library. The Editor suggests, with considerable 
justification, that this book could be used first with classes of less able children. 
It would stimulate interest and encourage a free flow of ideas. 

Although the third book is essentially a development from Book I and 
introduces the pupil to poetry and prose, the emphasis remains on the des- 
cription of observed incidents within the range of the pupil’s experience. 
Passages discussed are taken from modern authors, including Richard Hughes, 
D. H. Lawrence, Neil M. Gunn, Adrian Bell, Henry Williamson, T. S. Eliot, 
W. B. Yeats and John Masefield. There is a sufficiency of written exercises 
in comprehension, composition work and short story writing. The chapter 
on the difference between genuine and imitation experience is of particular 
value. 

The last book in the series deals with the problems involved in the child’s 
use of leisure and has relevance to his after-school life. The title, English for 
Citizens, is an indication of its purpose. If the child’s powers of observation, 
increased by his work on the previous books, are turned onto the various 
environmental forces which influence his development into adolescence, he 
will be fostering critical faculties that will enable him to replace ‘passive 
acquiescence by active interest’. The press, the cinema, radio and the tech- 
niques of discussion are among the topics covered in this last book of a course 
that should prove of great value to English teachers in Secondary Modern 
Schools. B. EVAN OWEN 
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A PUFFIN BOOK OF VERSE, compiled by Eleanor Graham. [2s. 6d.] 


This is a book not for use in class—the age-range is too great and the arrange- 
ment too haphazard—but for what teachers optimistically call ‘private read- 
ing’. How many children read poetry privately: The answer might be 
disappointing; but where fine literature is concerned, and especially poetry, 
it is the intensity, not the quantity, of the response that matters. It is en- 
couraging to think that, where children voluntarily read poetry at all, it must 
mean a great deal to them. 

Such readers will find plenty to their taste in the 280 well printed pages of 
Miss Graham’s collection. The choice is varied, as well as ample. It is not 
beyond criticism: what anthology is? It is surprising to find no Shelley, no 
Davies, and—more surprising still—no Burns. If the book were arranged 
chronologically, a distinct deterioration would be noticed in the later pages. 
There are too many trivial verses aimed expressly at children by well- 
intentioned poetastresses. These are unworthy to appear in the same pages 
as Blake, Keats, and Lear. 

On the other hand, Miss Graham has not shrunk from including poems 
more suitable for adults—for instance, La Belle Dame Sans Merci and A Lyke- 
Wake Dirge—and likely to be only imperfectly understood by children; yet 
such poems ought to be included because of their mysterious power to appeal 
to a child’s sense of wonder. 

The only problem whose solution is open to serious objection is that of 
arrangement. Miss Graham groups the poems according to subject—‘The 
Seasons’, ‘Of Birds and Beasts’, “Holiday Mood’ and so on. Such grouping 
is apt to give children wrong ideas about poetry and create prejudices. One 
section is named ‘Magic and Romance’; surely any poem suitable for children 
is likely to contain something at least of one of these elements. 

In other respects this is a most welcome addition to the Puffin series; and 
so long as Penguin Books publish work of such a high quality, one need not 
altogether despair over the flood of trash with which the juvenile market is 
being swamped. JAMES REEVES 


ENJOYING BOOKS, by Geoffrey Trease. [Phoenix House, 8s. 6d.] 


Mr. Trease, addressing himself to young people, says that his object is ‘to 
help you in finding more books you will like, and in getting still more pleas- 
ure out of them’. 

The range of literature covered in his book is extremely wide. None the 
less, he has contrived to give a lively impression of a large number of indi- 
vidual works, largely through apt quotation, supported by a stimulating 
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selection of book illustrations. Many boys and girls between about 12 and 
17 should get ideas from him of books to look for in the public or school 
library, and those concerned with selecting or recommending books for this 
age-range should also find him helpful. 

Such critical analysis as Mr. Trease introduces is simple but sensible. He 
assumes an unsophisticated reader, who may or may not have left school and 
is in any event reading on his own. It is perhaps doubtful whether such a 
reader will read right through this book—anyhow at one sitting. He is more 
likely to use it as a reference book, for it lacks such consecutive appeal. Apart 
from the first two chapters, each chapter stands by itself, and Mr. Trease’s 
style is not of a stimulating or distinctive enough character to compel the 
reader to read on because he has become interested, however unconsciously, 
in the mind of the writer. Mr. Trease’s own enjoyment of literature is re- 
flected in his choice of quotation rather than in his style. 

ROSEMARY BERESFORD 


BRITISH POPULAR BALLADS, edited by John E. Housman. [Harrap, 7s. od.] 


This useful addition to Professor de Sola Pinto’s Life, Literature and Thought 
Series is based on the standard collection of F. J. Child. It reduces still further 
the selection made by Sargent and Kittredge, taking only $7 ballads from the 
original 300, and giving only one version of each. There is no attempt, as in 
so many popular ballad anthologies, to combine different versions, and it will 
be an undoubted advantage to the student to start with a fairly pure text, 
reducing complications when he moves on to further study in the larger 
collections. There may be disagreement about the choice of versions, and it 
is unfortunately not clear whether this always represents conscious critical 
preference, or whether other questions have affected the issue. A case in 
point is The Twa Sisters (Binnorie) where the version given seems to have 
been chosen for the fact (noted in the general introduction) that it probably 
shows a more primitive stage in the ballad’s development. 

The introductory essay of some sixty pages gives a comprehensive sum- 
mary of the main findings of ballad scholarship down to the present day. 
Each poem is also preceded by a brief individual note. There is a clearly- 
printed glossary and the earliest and most difficult texts are followed by 
modern renderings. These are usually straightforward and helpful, but in 
the last stanza of St. Stephen an unaccountable new character appears: “Tony 
took Stephen and stoned him’; is this an error in printing? Altogether the 
volume performs a valuable function in bringing scholarly standards to the 
production of a small and handy selection. R. G. COX 
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CHESTERTON ESSAYS, ed. K. E. Whitehorn. [Methuen, 3s. 6d.] 


THE HARRAP BOOK OF MODERN ESSAYS, ed. Lionel Gough. [Harrap, 
4s. 6d.] 
ENGLISH ESSAYS, ed. J. B. Skinner and David Rintoul. [Harrap, ss. od.] 


These volumes of essays are produced for the upper forms of secondary 
schools. The Chesterton Essays seem to me to be only useful in an indirect 
way here. I confess that I was irritated by the portentous style and feel that 
observations concerning Hall Caine, ‘Ann Veronica’, Cardinal Newman, are 
likely to misfire with children at school now. Not that such references are 
valueless; Chesterton on Wells and Eugenics, on Industrialism and Utopia 
has an interest but it is an adult interest, only possible after tolerating pages 
of deliberate irrelevance and flippancy for the sake of a sentence. “What 
people call impartiality may simply mean indifference and what people call 
partiality may simply mean mental activity’. Yes, but first, “On running 
after one’s hat’, which begins with Battersea under a flood. In “Twelve Men’, 
Chesterton seems to have felt the heavy, facetious tone and has at last come 
down to his subject, the jury, with a significant change of style. 

The second volume is of Old Guard essayists—Addison, Goldsmith, Lamb, 
Hazlitt, Belloc, Lynd, etc. Such collections are evidently much used in 
schools, or they would not keep appearing. Yet it’s difficult to see why. 
How do teachers present Sir Roger, Beau Tibbs? What is the response to 
the old world virtues so much praised in this collection and typified by the 
Man in Black, Sir Roger at Church, An Old Scots Gardener? When Master 
and Man are not being celebrated, or the weather, or the Old School—and 
it is interesting to see how much duplication of these themes there is in the 
three books—we find pieces of worldly wisdom such as this, from ‘On an 
Educational Reform’: 

“What could be simpler than to have a class where all boys over a certain 
age could be trained by example both to be upon their guard against the 
false affirmation of others and to make false but plausible affirmations them- 
selves, with all the boldness which breeds success?’ Another favourite for- 
mula is to take a frail idea, restate it, play variations on it and bring it back 
to the start. Belloc’s “The Weather’ is an example. 

‘In an essay, the examiner gets an idea not only of the candidate’s know- 
ledge of his subject but of the candidate himself—of what sort of person he 
is’, says the Introduction to the third volume. And that sort of person is 
formed partly by what he has read at school. Your local paper, like ours, is 
no doubt filled with Saturday night articles, derivatives of this ponderous 
heaviness, and written by people who were ‘good at English’ and thought 
that this was Style. We want our pupils to feel that Literature is a purposeful 
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important business: we mainly agree that they themselves write best when 
they have a subject which they want to explain or describe with some sense 
of urgency and we are thankful when we see ‘Bells’, ‘Roads’, going out of 
the G.C.E. essay lists. This third book—modern essays—has a wider range 
of essayists than the second, many from Punch and The Times Fourth Leaders. 
The subjects remind me of many English films, subjects and characters taken 
from stock—the English and their picnics, detective stories in bed, Speech 
Day, football in terms of drama—for “There are times when we do not want 
anybody’s social criticism or deep psychological insight or prose poetry or 
vision of the world’ (J. B. Priestley, p. 59). Correct? Well, I don’t want 
Neville Cardus on Shastbury—'l see those years at Shastbury now as years 
full of the thoughtless happiness of youth’. I don’t want Dogs—‘the earth 
is over him but the earth of his own Garden’, neither do I want them for the 
older forms of secondary schools. What then? 

There are the complete novels with the words-on-the-page ready for 
thorough investigation, in front of each child. For the rest, teachers read 
themselves and can use their discretion in reading extracts to their classes or 
talking about a book. An example is Orwell; his ‘English People’ is simple 
and honest. Parts of ‘Boys’ Weeklies’ will engage any class; “The Sporting 
Spirit’ and “Books and Cigarettes’ (from ‘Shooting an Elephant’) are inter- 
esting and effective. There’s plenty to say at the end of them anyway, without 
artificially whipped-up ‘talking points’ as at the end of the third volume— 
‘Which branch of which of the Forces do you think has the most “Glamour’”’?’, 
for example. DOROTHY J. COOPER 


RECORDS 


ELIZABETHAN Lyrics, read by Carleton Hobbs. Walsinghame (Sir 
Walter Raleigh); In Time of Pestilence (Thomas Nashe); A Farewell to 
Arms (George Peele); The Passionate Man’s Pilgrimage (Raleigh): 
Columbia DX 1847. Lullaby (Anon.); Bethsabe’s Song (Peele); Ay me, 
Ay me (Proctor?); And Can the Physician? (Anon.); My True Love Hath 
My Heart (Sidney); Care-charmer Sleep (Daniel); One Day I wrote her 
Name (Spenser); Since there’s no Help (Drayton): Columbia DX 1848. 

THOMAS HARDY, read by C. D. Lewis and Jill Balcon. When I set out 
for Lyonnesse; Lines: To a Movement in Mozart’s E Flat Symphony; 
After a Journey; The Conformers; A Beauty’s Soliloquy during her 
Honeymoon; A Gentleman’s Second-hand Suit: Columbia DX 1857. 
The Self-unseeing; The Darkling Thrush; Afterwards; The Oxen; An 

Ancient to Ancients; Waiting Both: Columbia DX 1858. 
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STORIES FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, read by Charles E. Stidwill. The Little 
Red Engine Gets a Name, by Diana Ross; H.M.V. C 4199. The Rabbits 
Go Hunting, by Alison Uttley; H.M.V. C 4200. 


Poetry speaking records have a comparatively limited audience: poetry lovers 
among the general public, whose tastes may be individual or catholic, and 
educational institutions, whose requirements are exacting and specialised, 
But for either audience quality will be of primary importance: choice of 
inferior poetry can, indeed, only be justified for an immature audience—for 
the junior and middle school, for instance. The more serious the student of 
poetry the more firmly will he insist on quality: he hopes, after all, to get a 
particular kind of satisfaction from a poetry reading, an interpretation of a 
poem sensitive enough to increase his own undetstanding of the poem, or to 
stimulate discussion and re-examination where interpretations differ. For this 
to be possible both poem and reading must stand up to close examination: 
there is little advantage in starting a discussion from the disappointed com- 
ment: ‘But what poor Hardy to have chosen!’ or “But he hasn’t understood 
what he was reading!’ 

The two latest sets of records are certainly for the more serious student: 
they could not be used below Sixth form level. Do they, then, meet these 
two requirements? Unfortunately the general level of choice is poor: neither 
the Elizabethan Lyrics nor the Hardy selection contain more than two or 
three first class poems, for quality in each case has been (indefensibly, I think) 
sacrificed to variety; and in trying to find examples representative of par- 
ticular styles and themes Patric Dickinson has, in fact, succeeded in selecting 
the conventional and the mediocre. 

By far the best of the Elizabethan lyrics chosen are Nashe’s In Time of 
Pestilence and Raleigh’s The Passionate Man’s Pilgrimage: the sonnets are little 
more than exercises on typical themes of the period, and the songs have 
manifestly little existence as spoken verse. Nor, in these recordings, is the 
reading good enough. It is pleasant and unaffected; but in general Mr. 
Hobbs has been concerned to establish the broad differences of theme, 
thythm and form between the various types of lyric, and has paid little 
attention to the variations of tone and attitude within the poems. This is 
particularly disastrous in Nashe’s elegy, where he has failed to convey the 
very change of tone which is central to the theme, the change from the 
attitude of the first five verses: 


Fond are life’s lustful joys, 
Death proves them all but toys. 


to that of the last verse: 
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Haste, therefore, each degree 
To welcome destiny. 


The Hardy selection has more to offer, especially in quality of reading. 
Though their interpretations may at times be questioned both C. Day Lewis 
and Jill Balcon have made a distinct attempt to seek out and convey the 
meaning of the poems, so that the recordings even of such third-rate Hardy 
as A Beauty’s Soliloquy during her Honeymoon, A Gentleman’s Second-hand Suit 
and An Ancient to Ancients have some interest. But what a pity to have chosen 
these in preference to The Voice or Neutral Tones! 

The most useful of the recordings is C. Day Lewis’s reading of After a 
Journey. This is one of Hardy’s best poems, as F. R. Leavis has demonstrated 
in the Scrutiny of Winter 1952-3; and since he links his analysis closely with 
a consideration of how the poem should be read, a comparison of the two 
interpretations should provide a stimulating basis for a Sixth form lesson. 
There are two major points of difference: the pace taken by Mr. Day Lewis 
is decidedly not that of ‘self-communing’; and his reading suggests a satis- 
faction and sense of achievement in ‘viewing’ the ‘ghost’ where there should 
really be an increased awareness of loneliness and desolation. Jill Balcon’s 
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reading of The Darkling Thrush should provoke a similar discussion. She, 
too, plays down the pessimism, and conveys a false impression that Hardy's 
mood was fundamentally altered by the thrush’s song: there should surely 
be no actual communication of hope; only surprise and irony. 

The Self-unseeing, The Conformers, perhaps even the familiar Afterwards 
(though this reading is less effective) deserve some attention, and on the 
whole this set is worth trying out. 

H.M.V. have recorded, in conjunction with the B.B.C., two stories for 
children, both slight enough in themselves, and depending for their appeal 
on repetition and sound effects. The Little Red Engine Gets a Name is a pleasant 
story (one of a series) in which a local train makes good. The refrain, ‘I’m 
a main line train and I’m carrying the King’, the whistles, bells, hooters and 
other railway noises will delight a four to six-year-old. The Rabbits Go 
Hunting is for very slightly older children, a tale of vain attempts to frighten, 
trap, drown or poison a large family of lettuce-eating slugs. The highlight 
of the story is the ‘slimy laugh’ of the slugs. Charles Stidwill reads both 
stories clearly and competently, with the right tone of serious interest in the 
events. WINIFRED PEART 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


SPEECH EXERCISES, by Christabel Burniston. [Poetry Lovers’ Fellowship, 
1s. 6d.] 

ON THE AIR: AN ANTHOLOGY OF THE SPOKEN WORD. [O.U_P., 25.] 

PLAYLETS FOR CHILDREN, by Mary Barrett. [| Warne, five titles at od. each.| 

SWEET’S ANGLO-SAXON PRIMER, ed. N. Davis. [O.U.P., 7s. 6d.] 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE, TEACHING, Winter 1953. [The British Council.] 

THE RUTH AINSWORTH READERS. [Heinemann, four titles at 1s. od. each.| 

ESSAYS IN CRITICISM, a Quarterly Journal of Literary Criticism, ed. 
F. W. Bateson. [Blackwell, 15s. per annum. | 

QUARTO, a Quarterly Broadsheet of New Poetry, ed. James Reeves. [45. 
per annum from 8 Dukes Avenue, Edgware.| 

BIG BEN READERS, by Emily D. Smith. [Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons: Books 
I—IV, 1s. 4d. each, Book V, 2s., Books VI—VIII, 2s. 6d. each, Books 
IX and X, 2s. 9d. each, Teacher’s Book, 4s.] 

GOOD wRiTING, An Introduction to Italic Writing, by W. Worthy. 
[Chatto and Windus, 2s.] 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS, by Charles Dickens, ed. N. L. Clay in ‘Guide 
Novels’. [Heinemann, ss. od.] 

PAMPHLETS FOR SCHOOLS PROGRAMMES, Summer, 1953. [B.B.C.] 


Published by Chatto & Windus, 40 William IV Street, London, W.C.2, and printed at The 
Blackmore Press, Ltd., Gillingham, Dorset by T. H. Brickell & Son, Ltd. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FUTURE ISSUES will include: Poetry Anthologies for the Grammar School, by 
Winifred Whitehead; Lessons on Writing Letters, by Kenneth Fell; A Backward 
Reader, by R. G. Jolly; Samson Agonistes, by Christopher Gillie; The History 
of Mr. Polly, by J. H. Walsh; The Problem of Bradley, by Bertram Joseph; 
Scots in the Schools, by Geoffrey Wagner; The Prologue, by E. E. Swan; Class 
Readers for Children of 11-13, by G. G. Urwin; Life in a Stereotype Factory, by 
Martin Maloney; The Horse-Dealer’s Daughter, by M. Hussey; English in a 
Modern Secondary School, by Arthur Harvey; Impressions of English Teaching 
in the U.S.A., by A. H. White; Meaning ful Grammar, by D. J. Ritchie; The 
Examiner and the Junior School, by Ian Michael; and Drama in the Secondary 
Modern School, by co. Shorter. 


Reading Sheets are available to subscribers only at 1s. 6d. a dozen, and 6s. 
per dozen per set of four issues. Each sheet consists of four pages of printed 
matter for use in school or discussion group; the ‘A’ sheet is intended for 
Sixth forms and more experienced users, and the ‘B’ sheet for fifteen and 
sixteen year olds, though no hard and fast line can be drawn. Orders, stating 
whether the ‘A’ or “B’ sheet is required, should be sent to the publishers at 
40 William IV Street, London, W.C.2, from whom single specimen sheets 
can be had. 


A list of the back numbers of THE USE OF ENGLISH which are at present 
available will be found on the back cover of this issue. 


Offers of contributions are welcome; suitable articles are paid for on pub- 
lication. 
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Back numbers available at 3s. 6d. each 


VOL. I NO. 2 
Shakespeare in School 
Examinations inside the School 


VOL. I 


A Grammar School Syllabus 

The School Library 

Children’s Poetry 

The Chester Pageant of Noah’s Flood 


NO. 4 


VOL. II NO. I 


Hardy in School 
A Secondary Modern School Library 


VOL. II NO. 2 


A Secondary Modern Syllabus 
English at the ‘Advanced’ Level 


VOL. II NO. 3 
sa Study of Poetry 
Composition in the Middle School 


VOL. Il NO. 4 

Stocktaking: Books 
speare 

A Secondary School Reading Scheme 


about Shake- 


VOL. HI NO. 2 
The Criticism of Novels 
A Suggested Entrance Test 


VOL. III NO. 4 


A Junior Reference Library 
English with the Science Sixth 


English through Exercises? 


VOL IV NO. 1 
Literary Texts in the Grammar School 


H ‘hat do we expec t of the I 1-year-old? 
English in the Junior School 


VOL. IV NO. 2 
What is good Children’s Writing? (1) 
Chaucer Explored 
English Set Books in the G.C.E. 


VOL. IV_NO. 3 
What is good Children’s Writing? (II) 
Composition in Modern Schools 
“Twelfth Night” 
“A Shepherd's Life” 


VOL. IV NO. 4 
Stocktaking: English Courses 
Counterfeit Poetry and the Adolescent 
English Language in the G.C.E. 


Stocks of most issues are extremely limited, so that early 
application is advised. Cheques and Postal Orders should be 
made payable to CHATTO & WINDUS, and orders sent to 
40 William IV St., London, W.C.2 
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